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The Szcorp Vorvme of the Ant-Jovrnat (New Sxeres) is commenced with the Ist January, 1863. Arrangements have been 
made for Hn poi its interest and value. The services of several eminent and popular writers on Art and Science have been 


obtained ; ‘ 
THREE STEEL ENGRAVINGS WILL BE GIVEN MONTHLY, 


Illustrations by Engravings on Wood being continued—principally of the more attractive and instructive objects contained in the 
International Exhibition, the ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of which will thus be so comprehensive as to include nearly all its 
prominent works, and accord honour to every leading manufacturer of Europe. 

The Eogravings of Works by British and Foreign Sculptors will be resumed, some of which will be of leading Srarves and Grovrs 
in the Tohematlend Exhibition,” fee ae Fs 

‘We shall issue also, during the year 1863, a series of Seven Line Engravings, representing the present state of the SEVEN 
CHURCHEs OF ASIA ‘MINOR—Epraxzsvs, Surewa, Pereamos, Tuyatrra, Saxpis, poser nig Pt ll Paintings by 
Tuomas Axtom, the artist-architect by whom these places were visited with a view to these Engravings. See 

The “TURNER GALLERY” will supply engravings of pictures bequeathed to the nation by the great artist. 

The Engravin the best engravers of England, Germany, and France—from SELECTED PICTURES, will be chosen chiefly from 
the private collections of British Art-patrons, who have liberally placed them at the disposal of the Editor. They consist exclusively of 
the ‘productions of British Artists, and will include at least one example of every painter who has achieved fame in Great Britain. The 
Engravings, for interest of subject, and perfection of finish, will vie with the best and costliest of any period. 
wood ne tter-press will, sa heretofore, consist of several Illustrated Articles, such as may derive additional value from association with 

engravings; of Essays on the higher and more important purposes of Art, endeavouring to render the subject in all its 
popular ; while attention will be given to topic that can forward the interests of Art and Art-manufacture, so as to make 


the Axt-Jounwat indispensable in the Atelier and the W , 88 & source of instructio 11 ; , 
its elegance of character and the graceful and beautiful nature of ite varied centente nn” em eome in the Drawing-toom, DY 


The utmost exertions, aided by liberal —— will be continued to render the Axrt-J agreeable to 
the Artist, the Amateur, the Manufacturer, and the Artisan, and to uphold the high position it ere eer ph lar of all the classes 


to whom it is especially addressed, as well as in that of the general Public 








Subscribers are aware that » New Series was begun with th 1 i i 
: nition te enlace do 7 Pranca e year 1855; when we obtained the honour, graciously acc 
the Vernon Gallery—begun in 1849 and ended in 1854—consists of six Sensarg "Gither ou may be Auda oe aele: . 


Covers for the Volumes of the Anr-Jovawat can be had of any Bookseller at Three Shillings each. 
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iiciten aie rae cneeapicing an answer, that may be sent to us with the writer’s name and address, but we pay no 











The Office of the Editor of the Ant-Jovnwa is 4 Lancaster Place, i torial communicati 
are to be addressed. Latter, &e., for the Publishers should be forwarded to 26, Toy ee pao where all. Ri ; 
All Orders for Advertisements should be iarvn, ag San Gig; as 4 to 
Wetarles seat to J. 8. V. 294, Ci ; 26, I ; 
Bridge, Strand. Post Ofice Orders should be made payable to J.'8, Viarvs, $08 Gin aa ont ot ; ae 








GH The Proprietors of this Work reserve the right of Translating and Publishing it on the Continent of Europe. 
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REVIVAL OF THE FINE ARTS 


IN THE EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH 
CENTURIES. 


BY THE CAVALIERE M. A. MIGLIARINI. 


HE author of the accom- 
panying treatise, the Ca- 
valiere Michele Arcangelo 
Migliarini, is by birth a 
Roman, and received a 

classical education from his 
=; father. Flaxman was then 
living in Rome, and the 

4 young Migliarini admired 

and revered the great artist 

at that distance which sepa- 

rates the boy from the man. 

Thus inspired, he chose for him- 

self the life of an artist, and was 

early employed by Canova to make drawings from 


a 


his works for the engraver, whilst pursuing his | 


studies with Thorwaldsen in the studio abandoned 
by Flaxman upon his return to England: but Mig- 


liarini soon quitted the profession to devote his | 


time to archeology, for which he was singularly 


prepared by the rare combination of an acquaint- 


ance with the classics, oriental languages, and’ 
history, and a practical education in Art. About 
this period of his life, between the years 1805- 
1808, chance made him acquainted with the poet 
Coleridge, with whom he soon formed an intimate 
friendship. Coleridge had come from Malta to 
Rome, where he and Migliarini passed many even- 
ings together in delightful conversation—Coleridge 
explaining Shakspere, and Migliarini reciting and 
commenting on Dante, of whose merits the English 
poet was a competent judge, being well acquainted 
with the Italian language. Their evening enter- 


tainments were varied by philosophical discus- 


sions, when Coleridge found a respectful listener 
in Migliarini. This agreeable intercourse was in- 
terrupted when Migliarini, in the pursuit of his 
archeological studies, left Rome to travel through 
Europe, from whence he passed to Asia, and 
reached Russia shortly before the French invasion 
under Buonaparte. At the burning of Moscow 
he lost all he and, among the rest, the 
memoranda he had preserved of his conversations 
with his friend Coleridge. He spent many years 
in Russia, in the houses of the nobility, who had 
the benefit of his advice when purchasing objects 
of Art or antiquity; and having attajned a Furo- 
pean celebrity for his wide range of knowledge, 
and for the accuracy of his observations, he was 
consulted in all matters of taste or archeology by 
the Czars Alexander and Nicholas, who bestowed 
on him the Professorship of the Fine Arts in 
St. Petersburg, with the privileges annexed to the 
office ; he afterwards received from Tuscany (then 
a grand duchy) the title of Cavaliere of the Order 
of St. Joseph. 

Amidst political changes, Professor Migliarini 
tranquilly continues the pursuit of Art and philo- 
sophy; and without seeking either honours or 
emoluments, he has received both. At the age of 
eighty-four, he now, under the King of Italy, holds 
at Florence the office of Conservator of the Monu- 
ments of Antiquity in the Royal Galleries of Tus- 
cany, where his advice and opinion are sought by 
antiquarians and connoisseurs from all nations. 

An essay by Migliarini has been already trans- 
lated into English from the Italian MS., by C. H. 
Cottrell, Esq., M.A., and was communicated to the 


Society of Antiquaries, with notes and observations, 
by Samuel Birch, Esq., F.S.A., in the year 1855. 
e title of this essay is as follows :—“ Account of 
the se of a Mummy at Florence, belonging 
ph be oe vom Tuscany.” ~ ALP 
accom treatise ma to pro- 
ceed directl rom “the pen of * Migliarini to the . 
- Art-Jou 4 a wengennens Go ae eee of | 
visitors to the International Exhibition in London ; 
and whilst it may be regarded as a record of a 
former generation of artists, who had been Mig- 
liarini’s acquaintances and friends, it is at the same 
time his farewell to the world of Art and lovers of 
Art, and is presented to the public in its English 
garb with the author’s consent, by one who grate- 
fully acknowledges the benefit derived from his 
liberal communication of his extensive — 


not the good fortune to meet with the con- 
sideration they deserved. 

In ng Oy survey of the eww Sg 
modern ‘have been constrained, how- 
ever wim Ty ingly, to point out defects in 

ists of high distinction; and, owing to the 
limits of my narrative, f may not alwa 
have been able to treat their names with the 

and reserve due to their merits. In 
most instances I have, however, coincided 
with the opinions of other artists and con- 
noisseurs. 

In conclusion, I beg to observe that this 
period is of the highest importance to the 
hilosopher, from the interest and instruc- 
ion it offers him as an illustration of the 
development and recurrence of ideas in the 
human mind. The subject is worthy of bein 
treated by one i ter talents an 
a wider range of know than has been 
granted me; and I am solely enco to 
the task in the belief that my testimony, 
based on observation, may serve as 
a guide to any one who, at some future time, 
may - himself up for a similar enterprise, 
| though with the hope of a better result. 


PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS. 





Parr I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


WHEN reading the programme for the Great | 
Exhibition ir Een on, of the year 1862, I | 
observed among other notices, one inviting 
the contribution of any works relating to the 
Fine Arts, belonging to the period intervening 
between the year 1777 and the present day. 
The public have thus been enabled to learn 
the course of study then pursued, and what | . 
were the means by which a fresh impulse | Before entering upon a survey of the his- 
was at that time given towards a revival of | tory of the Arts, it may be as well to consider 
a good style in Art; further, to observe how whether the position the artist holds in his 





| this good style was split into various factions, | relation to society be such as ought to satisfy 


—partly a consequence of the natural insta- | him, and whether he receives the reward com- 
bility of all things, but chiefly proceeding | mensurate with his labours. All agree that 


from that restless craving after novelty in 
which minds of small inventive powers feel 
a temporary pleasure, and, eager after change, 
catch at every innovation, indifferent how 
far removed such may be from common sense 
or reason. 

The idea thence occurred to me of drawing 
| up a short compendium of the history of the 
_ Arts during the time referred to, in which I 
happen to have been a witness of every 
as scene, either as an artist, spectator, 
or dilettante. I have before me, and in 
| preservation, examples of the works of the 
| men who preceded this period, and I 
many particulars relating to their lives whieh 
_ I have either gathered from common report or 
' heard from the lips of their followers; I was 
| likewise personally acquainted with most of 
| the distinguished artists of the last century, 
|and I have read with avidity all that has 
| been written on the Fine Arts, as well by 
| ancient as by modern writers. 

Though entertaining the highest respect 
for the opinions of Count Cicognara,t I pro- 

— to take a different view of the subject 
| he treated ; and therefore I begin my obser- 
vations at a date somewhat prior to that 
selected by him: for my object in this sketch 
is to lay before the reader all the causes 
which paved the way towards a revival in 
the Arts. 

I have (perhaps incautiously) 
xveneage & myself a in colour—by 
courtesy called artist: the reader may thence 
be led to suppose that I write with bias and 
wee but I beg that he will sus- 
pend his judgment until he has perused these 
pages, in which I hope to have rendered 
rep where it is due, whilst introducing to 

is notice some names almost unknown to 
h belonging to men who, faithful 
in the disc. of the obligation they had 
incurred, toiled and assisted in the work of 
regeneration ; but who were unhappily cast 





begun by 


fame, tho 





* These valuable and interesting were intended 
for insertion in the Art-Journal ng the year 1862. 
Our columns were, however, so largely occupied by matters’ 
more immediately connected with the In Exhi- 
bition, that we were reluctantly compelled to postpone their 
publication. 
t Referred to in the programme. 








into the shade by greater lights, or who had | rich 


| the education to a ge an artist for the 
| treatment of historical subjects must be em | 
|and laborious. He ought: to be furnish 
with various branches of knowledge bearing 
‘upon different sciences, and, above all, be 
well acquainted with the nature of man, 
| both physically and morally, in order that 
_ he may be enabled distinctly to express what 
he intends the spectator to understand by 
| the forms he presents to his view. 
| A career demanding so vast and compli- 
‘cated a course of study presents little in- 
ducement to any one y in the 
sion of competency, since it does not even 
offer those comforts and luxuries which 
wealth alone can command. The field is 
therefore generally left open to those who 
seek is choice the means by which to 
| raise their position in life and to make their 
| fortunes. 

Though it has been contended that the 
field is ae to all whom Nature has 
favoured with her gifts, this is one of those 
axioms which, although true in theory, has 
_ proved, from whatever reason, fallacious in 
| practice. Nature bestows on mankind with 
a lavish hand the talent of imitation, but 
| for other p We see children scrawl- 
| ee or think they see, and 
| we are thus easi led to fancy they have a 

por De a is faculty is not, however, 

sufficient by itself ; many others are necessary, 
which Nature deals out less liberally, an 
which do not develop themselves as early in 
life ; and this mistake of friends is one of 
the chief causes why so many abandon the 
artist's career half way. The more 


struggle on 

make their fortune by ; 

tive may be justly stigmatised as v 

must add that wealth is not y the 
object ht after, but that with the pursuit 
of fame there is inevitably associated a de- 
sire, or, I may even say, a necessity, to acquire 


es. 
On whom does the artist depend for 
honour and cmclument On ~ i 
amongst whom he lives, composed of those 
any at once See ed 

But, I ask, what were the periods when the 
public were sufficiently versed in Art 
tinguish real merit from gloss? In order 
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spective glance at the 
society at various epoc 
* be enabled 


circumstances 


Let 


(and 


to give due weig’ ht to certain 
which had their influence in 


us first look back at the years inter- 
vening between 1450 and 1600, which in- 
cludes the most brilliant epoch for Art in 


tale At that time there existed such a 


of favourable circumstances as 


rhaps, never recur, since many of them 
Those most favourable to the 


develop- 


ment of Art) are impossible to reproduce. 
But @ 
were 


from these, if we examine what 


e elements of which society was then 


we shall find that eminent men 


of letters and celebrated poets flourished, 
whose opinions exercised the greatest influ- 
ence on the public mind; and the same fact 
may be observed in Greece in the age of 
ree when, as is universally acknow- 
] , literature ed Art in eS 

igh state of perfection. Man expresses his 
thoughts in words with r facility, and 
long —_ he gives them expression in 
forms: Homer was & poet many cen- 

fea th 


e way in sculp- 


ture. — {oe at these periods, in 
y) 


Greece and I 


constituted an order of 
for the mass of society, who looked 


up to them with reverence ; the people mean- 
e had only lately emerged from a condi- 


tion 


dren, 


the 


on slavery or barbarism, though 
enjoyed appeared. li 


: th like chil- 
deat cheying, Geek nature iapeless, and 


all which pleased their fancy. In 
uctions of genius they beheld a re- 


flected image of themselves: the representa- 
tion of man in that perfect form in which 
he had been created, and which can at all 
times be discerned in nature, in spite of the 
numerous aberrations caused by artificial 


am prejudice, and the unfortunate substi- 
9d or W 


is na’ the result of custom. 
sometimes difficult to trace, it is 


this fidelity to nature which is the secret of 
the Te many of the poets. Homer, 


irgil, Dante, Shakspere, all de- 


scribed man as he really is, and by this wise 
selection they have ered their works im- 
mortal. 
ductions of the sister Arts. 

Before proceeding further, we must pause 


to observe the fact of the ha ch 
wrought by the diffusion of the Gospel, 


whi 


directed the Fine Arts to a nobler aim 


The same rule applies to the pro- 


? 


in op than in Greece. No longer satisfied 
wi 
form of man, and with the representation of 


@ mere delineation of the external 


a gue strength and the animal ions, | 


the artist became intent on revealing his 
inward aspirations after virtue, and his hopes 
y ern an and eternal happiness; and he 


unwearied labour to the accomplish- 


ment of this end, considering it the noblest 
he could attain. The result has been the 
production of many works, sublime im ex- 
pression, and noble in conception, and in 
which we are willing to pardon the errors of 
ence, at a time when the Arts were 
destitute of the means necessary to attain 
perfection in execution. This school of high 
sentiment became generally diffused, and 
helped the progress of mankind towards the 


inex 


concep 


tion of a new kind of beauty in Christian 


Art, which left the elder, though almost in- 


ee, terrestrial sister, pagan Art, far 


Christian Art gradually improved in the 
hands of her votaries, and vn more and 
more attractive, until the time of Raffaelle 
of Urbino, who clothed her with all her 


_——_— 











Jories, and added a charm peculiarly his 
—— ‘a which his most skilful precursors 
vainly striven to attain. He was looked upon 
as a prodigy; but his ideal was derived from 
the study of nature; reverentially — 
that beauty of expression which others } 
reached before him, but adding to it a wider 


i hnicalities of | 
measure of excellence in the tec fashion of the day. A public imbued with 


Art. He died young, and at his death, the 


star disap from the horizon, though | 


none knew it had set. me aad 

Three great artists, the contempo : 
Raffaelle’ directed their powers to the culti- 
vation of high Art—Michael Angelo, Fra Bar- 
tolommeo, and, somewhat later, tg, 7 
all noted for grandeur of composition. e 
the Greek poet Aischylus, they seem to have 
looked at nature through a magnifying me- 
dium; but although , a8 Pp by 
them, was new, the amateurs of pro. 4 
were full of wonder and praise. 0 
da Vinci, especially, was esteemed for truth 
and for expression, united to exquisite finish. 
Public taste was guided by these men, and 
society was led to feel comprehend ex- 
cellence in works of Art; the public was, 
in fact, instructed by artists, and neither 

works from them to please the com- 
mon taste, nor imposed their own ideas on 
the master-mind. 

We must now pass over an interval of two 
hundred years, to reach a time nearer our 
own. A great change had taken place in the 
state of society during this period, and, if we 
investigate the causes of this change, we 
shall trace it to anything rather than to a 
higher state of mental culture, in spite of 
universities, lyceums, and a host of authors, 
most of whom believed they had reached 
the climax of human wisdom, and were per- 
suaded that, after their day, it would be im- 
possible to advance a step beyond the ground 
they had explored. If we examine into the 
criterion of taste at this time, and inquire 
what was the manner of life, or style of dress, 
we shall form but an unfavourable opinion of 
their boasted civilisation. Everything was 
the slave of fashion—that rock on which so 
many have been wrecked, and from which so 
few escape. It is difficult to comprehend 
how men of genius, such as exist at all times, 
could have submitted to the caprices of that 
which is called fashion. But when men 
of genius do not rest their reason on a sound 
basis, when they take no pleasure in exalted 
sentiments, nor aim at the beautiful, phy- 
sically and morally, nor seek for poor 
wherever it is to be found,—they are justly 
punished by becoming the victims o - 
petual change. Men of undoubted talent 
in that age were always passing from one 
extreme to another, ever restless and dis- 
satisfied with that which was near and 
around them, and living in an atmosphere 
which was uncongenial to their catan. Shep 
adopted a style of dress that made them 
ap like figures in Callot’s cari 
and, following the multitude, the 
their time in continual orgies, w ich be- 
came the serious business of their lives. 
Let any one who may be inclined to 
this description with e ration, look at 
the aits of the gentlemen and ladies 
of the eighteenth century; statesmen at- 
tired in wigs of every shape, and ladies in 
toupées, those monstrous excrescences on the 
human head, which were then considered 
recherché and becoming. Even wits and 
men of practical sense, like Molidre and Gol- 
doni, were obliged to submit to these ab- 
surdities, and their portraits now look as if 
intended for the portraits of buffoons, when 
placed beside those of Aristophanes or Me- 
nander, where the type of the human form 
is preserved. I mention Moliére and Goldoni 
because their portraits are well known; but 


had | fashion, with the exception of the witty 





| their splendid array of followers; but, un- 
happily, owing to the narrow views of the 


charge | any — be approached. The conse- 
c 





no one dared to rebel against the decrees of 


H who affected seriously to 
the substitution of wigs for the cmaeal feat 
forming the capital of the column ; because, 
as he said, the capital being the head of the 
column, it ought to follow the example given 
it by the human head, and conform to the 


such ideas, and satisfied with the belief in 
its own omniscience, because superficial] 
acquainted with various sciences, set i 
to impose laws on matters of taste and 
Art. Encomiums were lavished on works 
of mediocrity, which were pronounced ini- 
mitable, and they were crowned with laurels 
which withered away at the first breath 
of truth. It has been maintained by some 
who defend the critics of this time, that 
they were familiar with the poetry of Horace 
and the rules of Aristotle, besides being ac- 
quainted with works of a later date, from 
which they gave forth their oracular sen- 
tences. We must not, however, forget the 
vast interval that separates the knowledge 
of certain rules from the knowledge how to 
apply them justly. Every one who lived in 
at age fancied hi at liberty to give an 
opinion, both on the artist and on his works ; 
and thus arose a confusion of ideas, the result 
of which was, that any artist who desired to 
make his fortune, was compelled to sacrifice 
his talents on the altar of fashion, supplicate 
the favour and patronage of milliners, or 
court the friendship of certain so-called men 
of taste, before whose dictum the masses 
bowed acquiescence. The artist who refused 
to stoop to such meanness knew that his 
failure was certain and hopeless. These 
facts will enable the reader better to com- 
prehend my arguments in the following brief 
sketch of the History of Art. 


CAUSES OF THE DECLINE OF ART. 


The profession of the Fine Arts had now 
degenerated into a mere trade. Their lan- 
guishing condition, from the middle of the 
seventeenth to the middle of the eighteenth 
century, had been too apparent to esca 
observation ; but, whilst many lamented the 
fact, few recognised the real cause. It was the 
natural consequence of the high reputation of 
Raffaelle, and other great artists of the pre- 
ceding centuries, who were almost directly 
followed by men of a different order of ag 
but who had the ability to profit by the 
labours of their predecessors, and likewise 
succeeded in soleaii works of exquisite 
beauty. If their works were not equal to 
those of the former generation, they, at any 
rate, proved tcl to be t artists. 
I allude to the school of the Caracci, with 





age = —_ oz lived, pag d pane had 
only the effect of discouraging and depressing 
genius ; for it was thought that the miracles 
of Art —_ by the brilliant galaxy of 
artists belonging to the preceding century 
might be seen and admired, but could not by 


uence of such an axiom was, that men of 
timid character were persuaded that Art had 
already reached its climax, and that it was 
impossible, therefore, to equal, far less sur- 
pass, that which had gone before. These 
works were regarded as the final goal towards 
which all succeeding efforts should be directed, 
and that the artist should aspire to obtain 
the only advantage esteemed in his power— 
imitation of the past. Such was the implicit 
confidence of the men of that generation in 
the path they had chosen for themselves, 
that if they ever did consult nature, it was 
through the medium of the productions which 
they had set up as their standards; and they 
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fearlessly gave the last touches to their works, 
if they could only discover in them some re- 
semblance to one or other of the eminent men 
whose followers they wished to appear. Such | 
a system, although adopted by men of great 
talents, and although as successful as possible 
must rest on false principles; it is a kind of 
nepotism of nature, and the more frequentl 
reproducéd and repeated, the farther sieved 
will it be from the original ‘ype, till descend- 
oo by step, all trace of nature herself 
disappear. Itis still more lamentable to 
_— that opm these oe were to be 
ound men of great genius, who, by adding a 
seductive charm of their own, Pele we 
lead the uninitiated. Their merits obtained 
for them in their day the praise and honour 
they deserved, and they carried disciples 
along with them, the result of whose devia- 
tions from the direct road, and thus passing 
from one mannerism to another, was a neces- 
sary decline into conventionalism, far re- 
moved from the true imitation of nature. 
It thus became almost impossible to discover 
how the Fine Arts could be conducted back 
into that path which had been trod by the 
early masters, and which had led to the pro- 
duction of such admirable works. 

I must further observe, for the benefit of 
the inexperienced, that young artists, who 
are enthusiastic in their admiration of the 
works of the great masters, are apt, when 
carried away by delight and admiration, to 
pronounce the whole beautiful and excellent, 
and do not allow themselves to reflect how 
colour, unhappily, alters with time. Most 
colours have ome darker, and some have 
entirely changed; whilst the most delicate 
touches and glazings with thin washes may 
have, perhaps, entirely disappeared. These 
pictures, nevertheless, are copied and imi- 
tated, in whatever condition they may happen 
to be; and the artist who is unsuspicious of 
change, works on in blind confidence, refus- 
ing to listen to the suggestions of reason to 
account for the injuries caused by time. 


HISTORICAL NOTES AND REMINISCENCES. 


At the commencement of the eighteenth 
century, the Fine Arts, although now dege- 
nerated into a splendid vehicle for osten- 
tatious ornament, flourished in Italy. They 
covered the walls of churches, and filled the 
palaces of the great, until it seemed as if no 
space would be left for the works of succeed- 
ing artists. Museums had likewise been 
opened, collections of antiquities, both public 
and private, had been arranged, and the 
classic land had been ransacked to discover 
treasures, the heritage of its former inha- 
bitants—Romans, Oscans, and Etruscans. 

These new-found treasures were at first 
only regarded with the eyes of curiosity, or 
considered as objects of interest to the learned. 

Jnfortunately for the taste of a later period 
the degenerate school of Art which prevailed 
in Rome during her decline, when she was 
sunk in luxury, had been guided by the 
old maxim, that strength of expression robs 
beauty of her greatest charm; the statues 
which remain to us, therefore, of that time 
rarely express vehement passions, as in the 
Laocoon ; and although Niobe and her family 
are represented in a moment of despair, they 
suffer with dignity. When this maxim, 
however, formed the leading principle of 
sculptors belonging to a second-rate order, it 
always imparted a certain coldness to their 
works, and, wherever the subject presented, 
difficulty in execution, produced timidity. 

The public of the eighteenth century, from 
having been accu:tomed to mannerism, and 
to a theatrical display of form, could not 
comprehend the delicate and almost imper- 
ceptible touches which impart true feeling, 
and they talked platitudes in a language they 





did not themselves understand. It would have 
ay an extensive range of knowledge to 
follow their jargon, whilst few amongst them 
had angele e learning necessary to pro- 
nounce a just opinion on the subject; what 
they did know was superficial, and the mass 


of the people ed the works of 
ages with. stupid indifference. The aie 
tary enterprises which are represented on 
the two great columns of Trajan and An- 
tonine became the subject of learned com- 
mentaries; but these were solely in rela- 
tion to their historical reminiscences. The 
battles and victories which form the subjects 
represented on the triumphal arches of Rome, 
and mythological stories, were easily under- 
stood; but no ee had yet been at- 
tempted of the figurative of the 
passions, or of allegory, which us how 
the ancients comprehended nature and them- 
selves—the link between the visible and the 
invisible, though based upon imperfect con- 
ceptions of truth. Thus these ancient monu- 
ments of Art, when first discovered, had 
not that influence on the improvement in 
the Arts which many may have been led to 
su . 
ohannes Winckleman was indebted to Car- 
dinal Albani for the means which enabled him 
Johannes +0 visit Rome, where he enjoyed 
Winckleman. and practically applied the know- 
1717-1768. ledge he had acquired when living 
retired in a remote forest of Germany, with a 
library as his only consolation. The immense 
accumulation of ancient monuments of every 
kind, which presents itself on first beholding 
the Eternal ity, was enough to kindle his 
enthusiasm, and provide him with food most 
acceptable to his palate. Setting to work 
with indomitable energy, and with entire 
indifference to the hostility his theories pro- 

voked from obscure opponents, he im 
his knowledge to others in a spirit of candour, 
and traced out a new path, which, had it been 
followed, would have enabled the science of 
archeology to reach the with greater 
certainty. If he failed in the Herculean task 
of sweeping -—_ all former prejudices, he 
at least, dispelled that darkness which had 
prevented the light of truth from dawning 
on the world. The greatest benefit, how- 
ever, which Winckleman conferred, was the 
establishment of a school on sound principles 
of severe criticism. All those who continue 
to observe his rules are sure to advance upon 
the road of progress ; his school still flourishes, 
and is always throwing new lights on the 
science of archeology. Ancient Art began 
to be admired, next cultivated, and lastly 
imitated; at first, only a a this 
study, but the numbers gradually increased, 
until it became general, or rather, until at 

length the use degenerated into an abuse. 

mong those who gave the first impulse 
to a revival in the Fine Arts, I meet with 
Antonio two t names: one, that of a 
Refaclle Bohemian, the other, an English- 
1725-1779. man. Antonio Raffaelle Mengs 
i ahu, Was brought by his father to 
Tecan Rome in the year 1741, when a 
1720-1792. lad of fourteen years of age. He 
had already studied Art in Germany, where 
the works of Correggio, and of other masters, 
could be seen and admired in Dresden. The 
school in which he had been trained, there- 
fore, had led him to appreciate real excel- 
lence. We quote the words of his friend the 
Cavaliere Azara:—“Mengs came into the 
world to restore the Arts.” Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, though born five years earlier, 
first visited Rome in 1749. He came with 
his mind pre-occupied with the colouring of 
Vandyke and Titian, and could not at first 
relish the beauty of the aintings in the 
Vatican ; but time and reflection gradually 
enabled him to appreciate their excellence, 





until his admiration was converted into a 
kind of idolatry. The last words he pro- 
nounced in the Royal Academy of London, 
as a farewell to his colleagues, were a hom 
to Michael Angelo—that artist whose works 
are the most difficult to comprehend. The 
Bohemian, Me after a careful study in 
= in which gree both ind 
and perseverance, departed to tise his 
Art in other countries. He somined in 1762, 
and then, for the first time, met Winckleman. 
The meeting was a fortunate occurrence for 
both, their pleasure and advantage reciprocal ; 
and from that time forth they e inse- 
parable friends in their worship of the beau- 
tiful. olds, meantime, was hesitating 
whether to strike into a new , 80 opposite 
to that generally upheld and taught as true 
in a school which was more Flemish than 
—. when he became acquainted with the 
Rev. Mr. Mudge, a learned Canon of Exeter 
Cathedral, who was deeply versed in Pla- 
tonic philosophy; and he developed his new 
ideas in conversation with this gentleman 
who cleared away certain doubts which had 
kept him undecided. Minds which alike 
aim at a high ideal standard, feel attracted 
towards one another, and impelled to unite 
their efforts in the same direction, even 
though taking different roads to attain the 
same end. Soon after making the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Mudge, Reynolds formed a friend- 
ship with the celebrated Dr. Johnson, who 
proved another support to a mind struggling 
to render, in visible forms, ideas which were 
difficult to exp even in words. I am 
anxious to draw the reader’s attention to 
the fact of the influence exercised by such 
coadjutors, and their use in giving the artist 
co to eae as well as in directing 
the course of his flight. As the flint requires 
to be struck by a harder material to emit 
rks, so the artist, whilst explaining his 
ideas to a friend, may happen to meet with 
judicious warnings or encouragement, the 
result of well-digested learning and philo- 
sophical studies. Giotto took — t in 
discussing his ideas with Dante; and many 
similar examples could be mentioned of the 
assistance literature has rendered to Art. 

We left Mengs in the society of Winckle- 
man. The first work the painter undertook 
at this period of his life was the ceiling of 
the church of St. Eusebius, in Rome, but he 
had not yet gained courage to break the fetters 
of the old school, especially in Rome itself, 
and the work, though excellent in pe was 
not very satisfactory. In the lower half of the 
cupola, however, he introduced a chorus of 
angels, seen in a reflected light, where there 
is so much beauty of composition, and where 
the figures are so lovely, that, without being 


a servile imitation of orreg gio, the painter 
eeli 


| 





appears to have caught his ng, and the 
work might be taken for one by that inimi- 
table master. Mengs likewise painted the 
ceiling in the principal saloon of the Villa 
Albani. The subject is Mount Parnassus, 
with Apollo surrounded by the Muses—a 
work well known by Morghen’s engravings. 
Here he tly introduced the portraits of 
the most beautiful ladies of the Roman nobi- 
lity in the characters of the Nine Muses, and 
in the figure of Apollo we recognise the type 
of the Apollo Belvedere, a favourite statue of 
Winckleman’s. This beautiful composition 
discovers a decided progress in the Arts. 
Mengs also decorated the whole ceiling of 
the small room called the Stanza dei Papiri 
(Room of the Papyri), in the Vatican. As 
he was here surrounded by ancient remains, 
he ventured to approach still nearer to the 
antique, which he advocated in his writings, 
and in his lectures to his pupils. This may 
be particularly noted in the forms of four 
genii, or angels, who stand behind Moses and 
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HISTORY OF CARICATURE AND 
OF GROTESQUE IN ART. 


BY THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., F.S.A. 
THE ILLUSTRATIONS BY F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.8.A. 


CHAPTER I.—Origin of Caricature and Grotesque.—Spirit 
of Caricature in Egypt.—Monsters: Python and Gorgon. 
—Greece.—The Dionysiac Ceremonies, and Origin of 
the Drama.—The Old Comedy.—Love of Parody.—Paro- 
dies on Subjects taken from Grecian Mythology: the 
Visit to the Lover: Apollo at Delphi.—The partiality 
for Parody continued among the Romans: the Flight of 
-Eneas. 


A renxpency to burlesque and caricature appears 
to be a feeling deeply implanted in human nature, 
and it is one of the earliest talents displayed by 
people in a rude state of society. An apprecia- 
tion of and sensitiveness to ridicule, and a love of 
that which is humorous, are found even amon 

sa and enter largely into their relations wit 

their fellow men. When, before people cultivated 
either literature or Art, the chieftain sat in his 
rude hall surrounded by his warriors, they amused 


themselves by turning their enemies and opponents | Egyp 
into mockery, by laughing at their i 


joking on their defects, whether physical or mental, 
and giving them nicknames in accordance there- 
with,—in fact, caricaturing them in words, or 
by telling stories which were calculated to excite 
laughter. When the agricultural slaves (for the 
tillers of the land were then slaves) were indulged 


with a day of relief from their labours, they spent | rep 


it in unrestrained mirth. And when these same 
people began to erect nent buildings, and 
to ornament them, the favourite subjects of their 
ornamentation were such as presented ludicrous 
ideas. The warrior, too, who caricatured his 
enemy in his speeches over the festive board, 
soon sought to give a more permanent form to 
his ridicule, which he endeavoured to do by rude 
delineations on the bare rock, or on any other 
convenient surface which presented itself to his 
hand. Thus originated caricature and the gro- 
tesque in Art. 

Although we might, perhaps, find in different 
countries examples of these principles in different 
states of development, we cannot in any one 
country trace the course of the development 
itself: for in all the highly civilised races of 
mankind, we first become uainted with their 
history when had already reached a con- 
siderable degree of refinement ; and even at that 
period of their progress, our knowledge is almost 


confined to their religious, and to their more | part 


severely historical, monuments. Such is espe- 
cially the case with Egypt, whose history, as 
represented by its monuments of Art, carries us 


, é 





in the use of the juice of the grape in their enter- 
tainments; and, as he adds, “the painters, in 
illustrating this fact, have sometimes sacrificed 
their try to a love of caricature.” Among 
this scene, “some call the servants to support 


them as sit, others with difficulty ent 
themselves falling on those them, 


gallan 
the females, evidently of rank, represented in 


been weighed in the scales before Osiris, and 


_ been found wanting. Being placed in a boat, 


and accompanied by two monkeys, it is dismissed 
the sacred recinot The latter animals, it may 
be remarked, as they are here represented, are the 
cynocephali, or dog-headed monkeys (the simia 
inuus), which were sacred animals among the 
Egyptians, and the peculiar characteristic of 





Fig. 2.—AN UNFORTUNATE SOUL. 


and the faded flower which is ready to drop from 
their heated hands is intended to be characteristic 
of their own sensations.” Sir Gardner observes 
that “ many similar instances of a talent for cari- 
cature are observable in the compositions of the 
tian artists who executed the paintings of 
the tombs” at Thebes, which belong to a very 
early period of the ian annals, Nor is the 
application of this talent restricted always to 
secular subjects, but we see it at times intruding 
into the most sacred mysteries of their religion. 
I give as a curious example, taken from one of 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s engravings, a scene in the 
resentation of a funeral procession crossing 
Lake of the Dead (No. 1), that a in one 
of these early paintings at Thebes, in which “ the 
love of caricature common to the tians is 
shown to have been indulged even in this serious 
subject; and the retrograde movement of the 
large boat, which has grounded and is pushed off 
the bank, striking the smaller one with its rudder, 
has overturned a large table loaded with cakes and 
other thi upon the rowers seated below, in 
spite of all the efforts of the prowman, and the 
earnest vociferations of the alarmed steersman.” 
The accident which thus overthrows and scatters 
the provisions intended for the funeral feast, and 
the confusion attendant upon it, form a ludicrous 
scene in the midst of a solemn picture, that would 
be worthy of the imagination of a Rowlandson. 
Another cut (No. 2), taken from one of the 
same series of paintings, belongs to a class of 
caricatures which dates from a very remote period. 
One of the most natural ideas among all people 
would | acy soy — with the -_~ whose 
ict qualities possessed. us, one 
might be as bold as a lion, another as faithful as 
a dog, or as cunning as a fox, or as swinish as a 
pig. The name of the animal would thus often be 
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Fig. 1.—CATASTROPHE IN A FUNERAL PROCESSION. 


back to the remotest of antiquity. Egyptian 
Art generally een agp in eal and 
massive character, with little of gaiety or joviality 
in its desi or forms. Yet, as Sir ner 
Wilkinson has remarked in his valuable work 
the “Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
ians,” the early ian artists cannot 
always ae Se natural to the 
humorous, which creeps out in a variety of little 
incidents. Thus, in a series of grave historical 
pictures on one of the monuments at Thebes, 
we find a representation of a wine party, where 
the company consists of both sexes, and which 
evidently shows that the ladies were not restricted 





iven as a nickname to the man, and in the sequel 
would be represented pictorially under the 
forms of the animals. It was partly out of this | apti 


kind of caricature, no doubt, that the si 

class of apologues which have been since distin- 
guished by the name of fables arose. Connected 
with it was the belief in the metempsychosis, or 
transmission of the soul into the bodies of animals 
after death, which formed a of several of the 
primitive religions. The earliest examples of this 


class of caricature of mankind are found on the | papyrus 


ian monuments, as in the instance just re- 
ferred to, which represents “a soul 
to return to earth under the form of a pig, having 


the | the works of Art which have been saved 





which,—the dog-shaped head,—is, as usual, ex- 
by the artist. 

practice having been once introduced of 
representing men under the character of animals, 
was soon ee into other applications of the 
same idea,—such as that of figuring animals em- 
—s in the various occupations of mankind, 
and that of reversing the position of man and 
the inferior animals, and representing the latter 
as treating their human tyrant in the same manner 
as they are usually treated by him. The latter 
idea became a very favourite one at a later period, 
but the other is met with not unfrequently among 
the 
wrecks of antiquity. Among the treasures of the 
British Museum, is a long ian picture 
on papyrus, originally forming a roll, consisti 
of representations of this description, from which 
I give three curious examples. The first (see 
cut No. 3) represents a cat in of a drove 
of geese. It will be observed that the cat holds in 
her hand the same sort of rod, with a hook at the 
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Fig. 3.—THE CAT AND THE GEESE. 


end, with which the monkeys are furnished in the 
preceding picture. The second (No. 4) represents 
a fox carrying a basket by means of a pole sup- 
ported on his shoulder (a method of carrying bur- 
thens frequently ted on the monuments 
of ancient Art), a plying on the well-known 
double flute, or pipe. fox soon became a 
favourite in this class of caricatures, 
and we know what a prominent he after- 
wards played in medisval satire. Perhaps, how- 
Ss cs nna es 
of drolleries was the m , which a) 
natural enough when we pean a its singular 
itude to mimic the actions of man. The 
ancient naturalists tell us some curious, though 
not very credible, stories of the manner in which 
this characteristic of the monkey tribes was taken 
advantage of to entrap them, and Pliny (Hist. 
Nat., lib. viii. c. A gem an older writer who 
asserted that even been taught to play 
atdraughts. Our third subject from the i 
of the British Museum (No. 5) represents 
nt wean which ne of _ more 
properly speaking, game whi Romans 
called the ludus latrunculorum, and which is 
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believed to have resembled our draughts—is played 
yn well modern heraldey 





to have been sometimes given by 


ised; and Pliny, in a curious passage of his | 
“ Natural History,” informs us that at one time, — 
among the pi exhibited in the Forum at | 
Rome, there was one ry vag vena spe a 
sented, “ thrusting out his tongue in 8 very une 
becoming manner.” The Egyptian —— had 
their exact representations in ancient Greece in 
figure of frequent occurrence, to which antiquaries 
have, I know not why, given the name of Gorgon. 
The example given in our cut (No. 7) is a figure 
in terra-cotta, now in the collection of the Royal 
Mee Greece however, the spirit of caricature and 
n Greece, however, irit of cari 
burlesque representation had taken # more regular 
form in other countries, for it was 1 t 
in the spirit of Grecian society. Among the 
ulation of Greece, the worship of Dionysius, 
or us, had taken deep root from a very early 
iod—earlier than we can trace back—and it 
ormed the nucleus of the popular religion and 
superstitions, the cradle of and the drama. 
The most popular celebrations of the peo le of 
Greece were the Dionysiac festivals, the 
ic rites and processions which accom ied 
them, in which the chief actors assumed the dis- 
guise of satyrs and fawns, covering themselves 
with goat-skins, and disfiguring their faces by 
rubbing them over with the lees of wine. Thus, 
in the guise of noisy bacchanals, they displayed 





Fig. 4—THE FOX TURNED PIPER. 


when we take this term in its widest sense. The 
Greeks, especially, were partial to representations 
of monsters, and monstrous forms are continually 
met whens Oo coneeneminend wetho ot Det. 
The of the Egyptian monster is represent 

ag bj ntl nying cut (No. 6), taken from the 
work of Sir ilkinson, before quoted, and 
is said to be the figure of their god Typhon. It 
occurs frequently on ian monuments, with 

iety in its forms, but alwa 


some 
terised : broad, coarse, and frightful face, 
and by t ae Snaee lolling out. It is inte- 


resting to us, it is the apparent origin of 
a long series of faces, or masks, of this form and 
character, which are continually recurring in the 











an unrestrained licentiousness of —— lan- 

uttering indecent jests and abusive speeches, 
in which they spared nobody. This portion of the 
ceremony was the especial attribute of a part of 
the performers, who accompanied the procession 
in waggons, and acted something like dramatic 
performances, in which they uttered an abundance 
of loose extempore satire on those who or 
who accompanied the procession, a little in the 
style of the modern carnivals. It became the 


grotesque ornamentation, anny of o> Som 
the mi appears | 
and Romans, but of the m1 *evhe B to | 


. the representations of people whom they hated or | 





occasion for an unrestrained ooo of coarse 
uinades. In the time of Pisistratus, these per- 
ormances are assumed to have been reduced to a 
little more order by an individual named Thespis, 
who is said to have invented masks as a better 
disguise than dirty faces, and is looked upon as 
the father of the ian drama. There can be 
no doubt, indeed, that the drama arose out of 


























Fig. 5.—THE LION AND THE UNICORN. 


these popular ceremonies, and it long bore the 
unmistakable marks of its origin. Even the 
name of tragedy has nothing tragic in its deri- 
vation, for it 1s formed from Greek word 
tragos (rpdyoc), & ry in the skins of which 
animal the satyrs clothed themselves, and hence the 
preety yen onda ye the 
yre inthe processions. A tragodus (r, 6 
was the singer whose han spain: ral the 
movements of a chorus of satyrs, and the term 
tragodia was applied to his performance. In the 
same manner, a comodus (cwpwp dc) was one who 
accompanied similarly, with chaunts of an abusive 
or satirical character, a comus (eipoc), or band 
of revellers, in the more riotous and licentious 
portion of the performances in the Bacchic festi- 


| vals. As the Greek drama became ected, it 
still retained from its origin a triple division ; 
being divided into tragedy, comedy, and the satiric 
| drama, and, being sti ormed at the Dionysiac 
| festival in Athens, each dramatic author was ex- 
| pected to produce what was called a trilogy, that 
| 1s, a y, 8 satirical play, and a comedy. So 
| completely was all this identified in the popular 
| min with the worship of Bacchus, that, } 
afterwards, when even a tragedy did not please 
| the audience by its subject, the common form of 
ry aaa was, ri ravra mpd¢ riy Auvucov— 
“ ag to do Og yen ?” and, obdéy 
T toy Awrvvcov—“ This has nothin 

elie Bacchus.” ‘ ssisas 


We have no perfect remains of the Greek catiric 





racter, : 

early Greek comedy is in a 
number of the plays of Aristophanes, in 

we can contemplate it in all its freedom of 
racter. It me, _— its of Thee 

the waggon-jesti age is. Ini 
form it was burlesque to a wanton 
extravagance, and its essence was 


Fig. 6.—TYPHON. 


fication, as well as general satire. Individuals 
were not only attacked by the application to them 
of abusive epithets, but were represented 

sonally on the stage as performing every kind of 
contemptible action, and as suffering all sorts of 
ludicrous and disgraceful treatment. The drama 
thus bore marks of its origin in its extraordinary 
licentiousness of and costume, and in 
the constant use of the mask. One of its most 
favourite instruments of satire was parody, which 


Fig. 7.—GORGON. . 


was employed unsparingly on everything which 


ong | society in its solemn moments on 


seme | that the satirist consi worthy of 
being held up to public derision or scorn. Re- 
ligion itself, philosophy, social manners 
institutions—even poetry—were all im 
- i The Merwe of pe bo 
ull of parodies on 0 tragic 

other writers of his Aig * old comedy of 





—_—_——> 
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Greece has thus been correctly described as the 
comedy of caricature; and the spirit, and even 
the scenes, of this comedy, being transferred to 
pictorial representations, became entirely identical 
with that branch of Art to which we give the name 
of caricature in modern times. Under the cover 
of bacchanalian buffoonery, a serious purpose, it 
is true, was aimed at ; but the general satire was 
chiefly implied in the violent personal attacks on 
individ and this became so offensive that when 
such persons obtained ter power in Athens 
than the populace, the old comedy was abolished. 
Pictorial caricature was, of course, rarely to be 
seen on the public monuments of Greece or 
Rome, but must have been consigned to objects 
of a more popular character and to things of 
common use; and, accordingly, modern antiqua- 
rian research has brought it to light somewhat 
abundantly on the pottery of Greece and Etruria, 
and on the wall-paintings of domestic buildings in 
Herculaneum and Pompeii. The former contains 
comic scenes, especially parodies, which are evi- 
dently transferred to them from the stage, and 
which - peemenneae roe te rere 
someof which I have necessarily omitted, i 
the model from which they were taken. ‘The Greeks, 
as we know from many sources, were extremely 
fond of parodies of every description, whether 
literary or pictorial. The subject of our cut (No.8) 
is a example of the parodies found on the 
pottery ; it is taken from a fine Etruscan 
vase, and has been supposed to be a parody on the 
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Fig. 8.—A GRECIAN PARODY. 


visit of Jupiter to Alemena. This appears rather 
doubtful, but there can be no doubt that it is a 
burlesque tation of the visit of a lover to 
the object of his aspirations. The lover, in the 
comic mask and costume, mounts by a ladder to 
the window at which the lady presents herself, 
who, it must be confessed, presents the appearance 
of giving her admirer a very cold reception. He 
tries to conciliate her by a present of what seem 
to be apples, instead of gold, but without much 
effect. He is attended his servant with a 
| torch, to give him light on the way, which shows 
that it is a night adventure. Both master and 
servant have wreaths round their heads, and the 
latter carries a third in his hand. 

The subject of our second example of the Greek 
caricature is better known. It is taken from an 
oxybaphon which was brought from the Continent 
- Bagend, —— it ~~ we (atepene iy 
r. William " sBagor), 

or, as it was ca tp tn uneen acca 
was a large vessel for holding vinegar, which 
formed one of the important ornaments of the 
table, and was therefore vi susceptible of 
pictorial ornament of this description. It is one 
_ of the most eee Se ane this 
kind yet known, and represents a ly on 
one of the most interesting stories of the Gricion 
mythology, that of the arrival of Apollo at Delphi. 





The artist, in his love of burlesque, has spared 
ag hme! owe arta em gcd ae 
The Hyperborean Apollo himself appears in 
character of a q doctor, on his tem 
stage, covered by a sort of roof, and @ 

by wooden On the stage lies Apollo's 
luggage, consisting of a bag, a bow, and his 
— cap. Chiron (XIPQN) is represented 
as labouring under the of age and blindness, 
and supporting himself by the aid of a crooked 
staff, as he repairs to the Delphian quack doctor 








for relief. The figure of the centaur is made to 
ascend by the aid of a companion, being fur- 
nished with the masks and other attributes of the 


the scene, are 

, On the right-hand side stends 

a figure which is considered as ting the 
epoptes, the inspector or overseer of the perform- 
ance, who alone wears no mask. Even a pun is 
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empl to heighten the drollery of the scene, 
for instead of ITY@1A%, the Pythian, placed over 
the head of the burlesque Apollo, it seems evident 
that the artist had written IT EI@1 A &, the consoler. 

With the age of Aristophanes, the old comedy 
at Athens, the comedy of caricature, died away, 
and was succeeded by what is called the mi 
comedy, in which the satire remained, but softened 
and robbed of its ity. Inthe new comedy, 
which began in the age of Philip of Macedon, when 
the li of oe at me finally — all cari- 
cature parody, personal allusions, were 
entirely proscribed,—it was changed entirely into 
a comedy of manners and domestic life, a pic- 
ture of contemporary society under conventional 
names and characters. From this new comedy 
was taken the Roman comedy, such as we now 
have it in the plays of Plautus and Terence, who 
were profi imitators of Menander and the 
other writers of the new comedy of the Greeks. 
But the Romans seem also to have had an earlier 
rude stage, taken probably from the Etruscans, 
and pee some of the characteristics of the 
Greek scenic performances in their earlier shape. 
It was, perhaps, from these earlier performances 
— the ee ee on Ste of caricature 

parody w on so man 

occasions. "Tt must a 4 cunenbeneh that 
much of the finest of the Greek , which is 
popularly known by the name of Etruscan, and 
which presents the examples of Greek cari- 
cature and satirical drawings, was made in Italy, 
and is chiefly found there. 

It is certain indeed that the Greek spirit of 
pes , applied even to the most sacred subjects, 

wever it may have sunk in Greece, was revived 
at Rome, and we find examples of it on the walls 
of Pompeii and Herculaneum. That here given 
(cut No. 10) from one of the wall-paintings, 


in the drawing itself, and because it is a parody 
on one of the favourite national legends of the 
rae ay who prided themselves on their 
descent ZEneas. Virgil has told, with great 
effect, the story of his hero’s escape from the de- 
struction of —or rather has put the story 
into his hero’s mouth. When the devoted city 
was already in flames, Aineas took his father, 
Anchises, on his shoulder, and his boy, Iulus, or, 
as he was otherwise called, Ascanius, by the hand, 
and thus fled from his home, followed by his 
wife— 


“ Ergo age, care pater, cervici imponere nostree ; 
pus cultbe Sameer nec me labor iste gravabit. 





Una salus ambobus erit? ‘Milt pervus Talus 
Sit comes, et longe servat vestigia conjux.” 
Virg. Ain., lib. ii, 1. 707. 
Thus they hurried on, the child holding by his 
father’s right hand, and dragging after with 


“ dextree se parvus Tulus 
Implicuit sequiturque patrem non passibus yan 
And thus Zneas bore away both father and son, 
and the penates, or household gods, of his family, 








is peculiarly interesting, both from circumstances § 
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Fig. 10.—THE FLIGHT OF ANEAS FROM TROY. 


which were to be transferred to another country, 
and become the future guardians of Rome— 
APE, SEGRE Gen, TRE PNET 

On a comparison we can hardly doubt that the 
above picture is intended to be a parody, or bur- 
lesque, upon Virgil’s account of the story, the 
ep of which are represented under the 
‘orms of monkeys. , 
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NOTABILIA 
oF 
THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


——— 


BALVIATI'S VENETIAN MOSAICS. 


mosaics of the Basilica of St. Mark, at 
Tonton, are famous t the world. Un- 
happily, also, it is almost as well known that, 
from various causes, these fine examples of early 
Art have long been reduced to so sad & con- 
dition that their ation in their original 
character had almost become hopeless. if 
expressly on purpose to save these celebrated 
works, the art of executing mosaics has just been 
revived under circumstances of peculiarly in- 
teresting nature at Venice. A Venetian advocate 
and Doctor of Laws, Antonio Salviati,—a devoted 
lover of the Arts, and more particularly of the 
Arts when are directly associated wi 
Venice,—has laid aside the practice of his profes- 
sion, in which he had attained to a distinguished 
eminence, and devoted his time, his energies, and 
his fortune, to the formation of an establishment 
for the manufacture of gold, silver, and various 
coloured enamels, for mosaic work, and for pro- 
ducing chalcedony agates, under the direction of 
Lorenzo Radi, who has discovered afresh the 
sy oo secret of their on. 
commission of artists of the highest celebrity 
in Italy, —_ by the Imperial and Royal 
Academy of the Fine of Venice, in January, 
1861, unced the enamels of Dr. Salviati 
“ guperior, from the brilliancy and transparency 
of the crystalline or vitreous layer, not only to 
those previously produced by Radi, but even to 
some of the ancient ones;” and they added a 
strong expression of high approval of the “com- 
” of these mosaics, of the “ lustre, con- 
tinuity, and evenness” of the gold, of the “ deli- 
cacy and softness of the tints” in the coloured 
examples, and of the “sharpness and precision” 
with which they all are cut. 

In consequence of this y+ the complete 
restoration of the mosaics of St. Mark’s has 
entrusted to Dr. Salviati in his own city; and 
here, through the recommendation of Mr. G. G. 
Scott, R.A., an experimental application of his 
mosaics on an im t scale been secured 
for Dr. Salviati, who has been commissioned by 
her Majesty to cover the entire vaulted ceiling 
of Wolsey’s one of the smaller structures 
attached to St. 8 Chapel, at Windsor, after 
the manner of the roof of a. Mark’s, at Venice. 
This mosaic ceiling, to be executed by the i 
command of the Queen, and from her Majesty's 
private resources, will extend to several thousand 
square feet, and be composed of orna- 
ments, and inscriptions, standing out from a 
ground of gold enamel; and, in some sense, it 
will be a companion work to the series of pictures 
in similar mosaic which Dr. Salviati has been 
instructed by the Dean and Chapter (on the re- 
commendation of their architect, Mr. Penrose 
to 


» for the decoration of the dome of 


I's.» The Windsor ceiling will possess a 
iar interest of its own, from the circum- 
stance that it will cover the resting-place of the 
late Prince Consort, and that it will take 
with the stained glass windows and other 
rations of Wo! 
memorial to the illustrious and lamented 

_This introduction of Venetian mosaic of the 
highest order into two such edifices as St. Paul’s 
ae and the Royal Chapel at Windsor, 
must exercise @ very important influence upon 
the much discussed question of the part that 
colour ought to take in architectural decoration. 
One point is conclusive as rds the Venetian 
mosaic—it is imperishable. The perfection of 
its colours and tints also cannot be questioned ; 
and, when directed in its application to designs 
by sound architectural taste and judgment, it 
can scarcely fail to be altogether satisfactory. 
We certainly anticipate great things from these 
experiments, because we have complete confidence 
as well in Dr. Salviati as in our own architects. 

The art of producing coloured enamels, well 
known by the ancients, first in Egypt, and then 
in ages has been revived by Dr. Salviati, 
who restored the old processes to their full 
vigour, and has also engrafted upon them a series 


th | and that of Venice. The former produces its 


and we may grou 
) | specimens highly creditable to them all. 


lsey’s Chapel, in forming a fitting | - 
dead. 


of most im t im 


his own. 


of its own. The variety 
of shades of colour, and the vivacity and also the 
softness of the tints in these mosaics, are truly 
wonderful. For example, seventy distinct shades 
of flesh tints we es have seen and ex- 
amined. The modern gold work, in like manner, 
i perior to that which was 
the early artists. Dr. Salviati is ab to execute 
large surfaces of lustrous gold, ectly flat and 
even, without any air whatever between the films 
of gold and enamel. His gold enamel, also, he 
moles in its tone by 


and introduces 


the admixture of various 
components in the preparation of it: as, by vary- 
ing tthe composition of minerals and gun, to 
obtains his manifold colours and tints. 

It will be understood that there exists an essen- 
tial distinction between the mosaic work of Rome 


wonderful pictures from square tesserx, almost 
all of them of minute size; but Venetian mosaic, 
resembling uetrie or damascening, cuts out 
its various and inlays them in a ground- 
work of precious material or precious metal. 


TRISH POPLINS. 


Amongst the numerous varieties of woven 
fabrics, all of them excellent of their kind, that 
appeared in the Exhibition, none ed th 
poplins or tabinets of Ireland. Peculiar in 
their character, and always held in great esteem, 
these beautiful manufactures were to 
make a noble display ; and, most certainly, they 
fully realised the expectations of their most ardent 
admirers. Textile Art, when it is really Art, 
always claims from us a cordial recognition of 
its merits; and now, in the instance of the Irish 
plins, we gladly record the excellence of a pro- 
Sten that is identified with the manufactures 
of the sister island. There can be but little doubt 
that the exhibited specimens of the poplin-looms 
of Ireland will prove eminently beneficial to the 
Trish silk and woollen manufacture; for, though 
these fabrics have for many years been well 

known, and oe have acquired a great! 

increased and a widely extended popularity, sti 
they have wanted the impulse of exactly that 
— with the works of other looms which 
the Exhibition provided for them. Thus, 
again, the Exhibition 
to exemplify, more completely than on any pre- 
vious occasion, their own resources, both as il 
ful and en isi manufacturers, and as 
judicious and t tful patrons of that Art 
which is the true ally of manufacture. The 
colours and the designs now introduced into pop- 
lins bear most honourable testimony to the pure 
taste and the true artistic feeling that influence 
such men as the Messrs. Pim Brothers, Fry, and 
O'Reilly and Dunne, of Dublin. These firms 
exhibited their several works in friendly rivalry, 
p them together when noticing 


ee the producers 


The retail trade is principally in the hands of 
Messrs. Fry, of Westmoreland’ Street, who are 
therefore more frequently than others called 
upon for new and varied designs ; their “show” 
at the Exhibition supplied evidence that they are 
frlly alive to this important fact. They are 
| anufacturers to the Queen. Moreover, they 
have successfully introduced the fabric into use 

for curtains, and thus very greatly extended the 
manufacture in another and most essential branch. 

The silk manufacture, introduced by the Hu- 
guenot refugees into Ireland in 1685, after 
enjoying the smiles of fortune for upwards of 
one hundred and oe ears, received its death 
blow in the removal of the duty in 1819. From 
that period the Irish silk manufactures gradually 
declined, and in a few years they became virtually 
extinct as a staple national industry. As a re- 
markable evidence of the rapidity and the disas- 
trous character of this decline, we may state that, 
whereas the quantity of raw silk imported into 
Treland in 1790 amounted to 92,091 Ibs., in 1830 
the quantity was only 3,190 Ibs. While thus the 

fabrics formed entirely of silk ceased to be 
executed, t in the smallest quantities, the 


ts, inventions of | 
us the new Venetian mosaic esta- | 
blishment both employs the ancient processes | 


the | exceptional an 





mixed fabric, formed of a lia: inati 
of silk and wool, and Med ape rma “9 





. . . . 
lin, still retained ite ground in Dublin. For a 


, in consequence of its havi 
impossible to form any poplin having a 
the excessive brittleness of the 
of finish 


ender to soure for ts 


weed by | they 


now the woollen yarns are made so elastic that 
ie enka aien oe 5 
t is since the year 1847 that the great im- 
ements have been introduced into this manu- 
neta fhe hens Se eee 
the energy and judgment o greatest of the 
pre t poplin producers, Pim Brothers, of Dub- 


These gentlemen substituted mill yarns 
lins of the highest order of pe “Te 
0 order o' 

Pham also must be assigned the merit of adopting 
a much more artistic style of design in their 
patterns, and of adding a variety of new colours 
and fresh tints to those that found in use by 
manufacturers of poplins. By these means this 
drooping manufacture has revived, and at the 
present moment it is daily gaining fresh acces- 
sions of h. Poplins have ceased to be 
rare fabrics, and have become 
———s and adopted throughout the continents 
of Europe and America, as well as in the United 
Kingdom. And this year the Great Exhibition 


has ht out such a of this peculiar 
nt ne. eal have shown that it is in hands 


capable of securing for it a continually advancing 
popularity. It is unnecessary for us to advocate 
the claims of the poplins of Ireland for public 
support. They substantiate their own claims by 
their distinguished merits. It is a pleasing duty, 
however, to trace out the rise of a national in- 
dustry, to observe the development of a particular 
manufacture, to. watch the 0 i 
improvements, and, above all, to accompany thé 
successful course of private enterprise, until it 
rises into becoming a great public benefactor. 
Such are the sentiments with which we have ex- 
amined the exhibited productions of the Dublin 
poplin manufacturers, confirmed by careful 
inquiry into the past history and the present 
condition of their Art-manufacture. 


SACRED MICROGRAPHY—THE GREEK COURT. 


The concise yet expressive term, sacred micro- 
graphy, has been applied to a tablet of wood of 
comparatively dimensions, which has been 
covered with a series of minute carvings, such as 
have been seldom seen, a the choicest and 
rarest of carved ivories. is remarkable pro- 
duction, the work of Agathangelos, of Athens, 
sae Se gin See eae it attracted 
univ attention. The ing beauty and 
delicacy of the carving, coupled with its rare 
sharpness and power of expression, were really 
beyond all praise. The composition consisted of 
@ numerous series of small medallions, with 4 
central composition, and an assemb! of groups 
above, all filled with figures, and all representing 
with extraordinary power the incidents they were 
designed to set forth. The artist showed his 
power of independent and creative tho 
while, at the same time, he worked under a 
sense of the authority of the traditions of o 
Byzantine ; and never, in modern times, 
has early Art more honoured than in this 
example of its enduring influence. 

The whole of the Court of the Great 
Exhibition was most interesting, from the rich 
embroideries of national costume, and the rough 
specimens of Greek quarries, to the spirited 
= which showed that the of 
Phidias was still cherished amongst the 
nians of to-day. Several of these works in 
marble were full of the fire of old Art, and they 
significantly indicated a Greek revival. We have 
- to see how events, more recent than the 
ormation of this Greek Court, may realise the 
promise made by the sculptures the court con- 
tained. At all events, the Greek flag that was 


| there ae no longer retains the Bavarian 


insignia crown charged upon its silver cross. 
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| was acqui 


SPECIAL LOAN EXHIBITION, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


Tus exhibition must be pronounced a ae 
success, whether we regard the high ity 
of the objects collected, or the number of 
eager visitors who have thronged the museum 
courts. It was a happy idea to concentrate 
into one bright focus the finest known ex- 
amples of medieval, Renaissance, and more 
modern Art, at a time, too, when in a neigh- 
bouring building were con the in- 
dustrial and decorative products of the entire 
earth. A relation was thus set up between 
the Arts which have flourished at distant 
epochs; historic relics were made to tell the 
pedigree of the contemporary manufactures 
of Europe ; the heirlooms of ancient families, 
the paraphernalia of a sumptuous‘civic civi- 
lisation, or of an ornate church ritual, thrown 
into the midst of this our life, bid us recall 
in detailed reality the manners of remote 
eras, and at the same time revealed to‘our 
artists and artisans beauty of form, richness 
of colour, and variety of conception, which, 
in turn, must reflect a loveliness upon the 
features of our native and nascent Arts. 
The call for choicest contributions made by 
the committee entrusted with the formation 
of this exhibition was met by a response 
commensurate with the national interests and 
honour which were at stake, Mr. Robinson, 
the _ su rouaier of the ~ ogee 
tions at Sout ensington, states, in the 
preface to the carefully compiled. catalogue, 
that “the liberality and public spirit of the 
owners of the treasures now brought toge- 
ther need no comment; applications for loans 
were, almost without exception, responded 
to with the utmost readiness; indeed, the 
only difficulty was to restrict the contribu- 
tions, offered on all hands, within the limits 
of the space to be filled.” Our best thanks, 
then, are due to all concerned : 'y, to the 
gentlemen who, by the loan of choicest trea- 
sures, have conferred exquisite pleasure _ 
connoisseurs, artists, and artisans; and then 
our acknowledgments must be tendered to 
the authorities msible for the wise and 
safe conduct of this somewhat perilous en- 
terprise, conducted we are to know, 
with a forethought and discretion which 
’ have commanded the confidence of our chief 
English collectors, thus making the success 
of any future exhibition easy and sure. 


Connoisseurship and the love for “old | san 


curiosities,” as the term once have great! 
changed their aspect sinee the al when 
Charles Lamb wrote his descant old 
china. “TI have,” says Lamb, “an almost 
feminine partiality for old china. When 
I go to see any great house, I inquire for 
the china closet, and next for the picture 
gallery.” And so has it been during the late 
season at South Kensington; every one asked 
the way to the big china panty, known. as 
the new courts. And here, while still enjoy- 
ing the first surprise of a wondering i- 
ration, may the thoughts have reverted to 
the days that are past, and pondered on the 
mutations which, as we have said, havecome 
over our fashionable fancies. We are told that 
the magnificent collection of Sévres porce- 
lain, the property of her — the Queen, 
by George IV., when Prince 

ee eee through the intervention of a French 
cook or confectioner. The sums then paid 
ielded to the agent large profits; yet such 
as been the ardour of collectors during the 
last on: f years, that ten, twenty, even one 
hundred times the first purchase money could 
now be realised, and prices are still rising. 
Great, we repeat, has been the onward move- 
ment in public taste since the days when, 
to quote the stinging satire of Lord Ma- 





| 





was laughed at be- | 


caulay, Horace —— 
cause, “after the urs of the print-sho 
and the auction-room, he unbent his mi 
in the House of Commons. And having in- 
d in the recreation of making laws and 
voting millions, he returned to more im- 
rtant a gg ee “er Queen 
’s com olsey’s at, the pi 
which Van ‘Tromp smoked during his last 
sea-fight, and the spur which King William 
struck into the flank of Sorrel.” The riches 
of Strawberry Hill, the pie-crust of the 
prince of dilettanti, were dis just twenty 
years ago, at the price of 000: Thirteen 
years later the bene Collection realised 
more than double that amount, the prices 
obtained showing an inary advance. 
And so we come down to the present mo- 
ment, when the wisdom of parliament, such 
as it is, is not ashamed to condescend to 
serious deliberation upon national Arts; 
when the representatives of the public intel- 
lect are ready to vote money for museums, and 


“to make purchases of master works, models 


of good thus using their best endea- 
vours to bw the pede in those sesthetic 
principles through which Raphael, Cellini 
and even our native Flaxman, designed and 
executed the Art-products we have at length 
learnt so highly to prize. 

But perhaps we do best honour to the 
magnificent collection of which we write, 
9 Bae oe that = riches | we 
avi isplayed are not the a a 
the aes, bit the private personally the 
subject. Thanks to the liberality of five 
hundred collectors, we have had an exhibition 
surpassing in value, if not in extent, that of 
the Hotel Cluny in Paris, and of the Green 
Vaults in en. To enumerate only the 
leading objects, or to describe even the 
classes into which the collection was divided, 
would carry us far beyond our limits. The 
carefully compiled catalogue is divided into 
some thirty- ve sections, including sculp- 
ture, ivories, terra-cottas, the ceramic arts, 
enamels, miniatures, ecclesiastical vestments, 
snuff bones eel decorative arms, fae 
corporate er late, i SS., 
bookbinding, ri ocks, watches, and his- 
toric relics. To do justice to an assemblage 
so multitudinous demands a volume, not a 

To give, for to the ivories 
ent by Mr. Webb their ue, a dissertation 
were needed upon styles Byzantine, Carlo- 
vingian, Romanesque, Gothic, and Renais- 

t. iin, the ceramic arts, including 
Spanish, Italian, French, German, and Eng- 
lish pot and are 
has vom Podlees, x shid-wias ubject, 

no ps, in wide subj 
greatest interest attaches just now to that , 
rare, curious, and if ‘not exactly lovely, at 
least costly, ware, known as “Henri Deux.” 
It is said that fifty-four examples only of 
this ingenious and elaborate mosaic manu- 
facture exist-——twenty-four in A 
twenty-nine in and one in Russia. 
Of these, twenty-four were secured to this 
Exhibition. From*among this unique col-: 
lection we will signalise an oviform ewer, 
the of Sir Anthony de Rothschild, 
as an instance of the almost fabulous rise in 
price of which we have already spoken, and 
also as affording, by the singular error in the 
Stra Hill catalogue, a pleasing proof 
of the advanced critical accuracy to which, 


in the present day, we have attained. “This | ordinary 
urchased | 


ewer,” says Mr. Robinson, “was 
at the Straw Hill sale (1842), for 
£19 9s. (12th day, lot 37), described as ‘a 
fine ewer, with handle of curious old Faenza 
ware, from a design of Giulio Romano, ex- 
tremely rare and curious.’ M. Delange,” 
continues Mr. Robinson, “values the com- 





panion ewer at 30,000 francs (£1,200); the 


present specimen is of equal value, but would 
probably realise, if brought to the hammer 
at this time, a much sum !” 

The archzology of the British islands finds 
illustration in the series of “Ancient Irish 
and Anglo-Saxon Art,” contributed by the 

Irish Academy, the College of St. Co- 
lumba, the Ashmolean Museum, with addi- 
tions made by private collectors. The topics 
involved in these remains are many and per- 
plexed. Rival claims are set up by the par- 
tisans of the Celts, the Romans, the Saxons, 
the North-men, and the Normans. The suc- 
cessive eras of and of bronze, and of 
iron,—the styles of Art, rude and runic, and 
then, in later times, schools more ornate, 
after the — the we and ae 
ro , possibly, delicacy of execution from 
the dino, _-qpenent archeological diffi- 
culties which uire further elucidation. 
On these interes and intricate problems 
Worsaae, of Cope m, thus writes: “TI 
am fully convinced that a systematic de- 
scription and comparison of such remains 
will throw quite a new light upon the early 
state of the British i and icularly 
that it will t invaluable illustrations 
on the civilisation and connections of the 
people, from the time of the Anglo-Saxons 
until the invasion of the Normans.” 

Majolica and other wares have received in 


the 3. et popular elucidation 
from Mr. Robinson. The eaction “ Limoges 
Painted Enamels” has fallen under the care 
of Mr. Franks, and every line he writes 
shows mastery of the subject. “The Por- 
trait ” nearly one thousand in 
number, have obtained useful historic notes 
from the Rev. James Beck. In ven the 
catalogue is the result of that knowledge 
and a which net give to its decisions 
abiding authority. int y wor- 
thy of remark and commendation, is the wide 
catholic spirit of impartial criticism which 
is. maintained t. Art has too often, 
especially of late, been turned into a field for 
fierce — ; and battle, from time to 
pre: ond sg Leeda the champions of 
the ic, the Gothic, and the Renaissance, 
as if each was ined on the extermi- 
nation of the other. Such zeal is not accord- 
ing to knowledge, and indeed betrays a mis- 
a or: of ae its true essence, hae 7g 
-permeating, thanks to its universality, 
found foe its boat manifold forms. Ths 
impartiality which, in the present catalogue, 
we pears. By is well een in the plea 
set up for antique gems. The tide of fashion, 
as we have seen, has set furiously along cer- 
tain channels, till we actually find Slaatic 
cameos and inta; stranded, as it were, for 
t of the flood of public favour. Thus a 
frags t of fg io An -_ apf on pnd 
signature onides,” a famed en- 

ed by Pliny, urchased in the 
Devonshire for 


fetched not one 

of that amount. Against the 

folly of fashion it is the appointed duty of 

critics to cry aloud, and to maintain, in spite 

of the whims of caprice, a steadfast allegiance 
to beauty and truth. 

Little space remains for concluding com- 
ment. And, indeed, an exhibition such as 
this 8 for itself. To the general public, 
a collection so rare in beauty proves no 

i delight. Toour manufacturers these 
products of the world’s great epochs subserve 
the ends of practical utility. And to students 
and critics all such lovely forms build them- 
selves into that ideal structure which ima- 
gination raises to the perfected Arts. 

J. Beavineton ATKINSON, 
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sed away for ever under the stern and ine or knew and loved will be known no more for 
ENGLISH LANDSCAPE SCENERY.® | itiable requirements of » progressive age of ever. 


i . Birket Foster has lo 
i few men| Among our artists Mr. 
manufacturing industry. are to held a distinguished position, less, however, un 
Iteration which for some | who have reached — i. rth. op , 2 Se abak dhe poe tee 
Conenanns the dae year, taken place in the | whom the oS ral districts, has under- | draftsman on — = _ 0 fe 
time past has, y "which, in all pro- | even in purely agri a en | ac teas bode | 
t of the country, and which, ‘ within their remembrance are not m . Pree ag ~ Pa shend enc as, 
Sila foo | Ss a Hadi ano sms‘. ce el 
it is well that we hav . “works will | ciated with their days of boy , Df tramp Sl Be an re wee ined 
shool of landscape painters whose wo hich have served to cherish many pleasant feeling, ? yh en aN f conve n- 
had mat pd rere bog yer wom cen memorien, have been removed, and, as if tt second een e ae ing Aires : 
me “le a of te beh Gore have deluge had overwhelmed the spots, w they lig shade, mere 
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COWS IN THE POOL. 


and white, cannot be surpassed ; and his skill in | forth he .Purposes devoting himself to water- | and if his drawings here seem not sour © 
producing air and distance is as able as if he had colour painting, a process in which he has already | those of a preceding time, it is only because 
empleyell cclear instead of the lead pencil. But acquired almost, if not quite, as much fame as | former efforts could not be excelled, —long ags 
we are not to see any more of these charming in the other. We part from him, therefore, with | he had reached the limits of his art as a faithf 
pictures on wood, for we are told that the book | sincere regret, especially as, at present, we know | delineator of English : 3 

which has led to these remarks, and which was | of no one who can adequately supply his place. The engravings on this and the Senvenng 0 
briefly announced in our last number, is the last | This volume, “ Pictures of English Lan have allowed 
effort of his labours in this department ; hence- 


,” | which the proprietors of the volume 
| has undoubtedly called out all the artist’s a i 


. wers, 
* BIRkET Foster's Pictures oF Enouisu Laxp. - if he had determined that his leave- 
Af * . 4Ad ad . . 
SCAPE. Engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. With Pictures king should be in every way becoming h 
in Words by Tom Taylor. Published by Routledge, Warne, | Putation, and to show the world he 

and London and New York. 


down his pencil from choice, 


us to introduce, serve as examples of the whole,— 
thirty in number,—representing rural life and 
is re- | scenes in their varied aspects, and at all seasons 
d laid | of the year. We have only room to point — 
not incapacity ; very few as being, in our opinion, especially 
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worthy of attention. 
Heath ;’ a pair of these animals—one lying 


asleep on the ground, the other plucking at a haw- | No. 9, ‘ The 
thorn hedge—occupy a nook at a corner of the | quisite engravin, 
| brambles, and sky, are all rendered with the 


common over which the road towards a 


descending distance ; a charming bit of true na- 


ture. In No. 3, ‘The Mill,’ a picturesque old | 18, 


building stands boldly out against a wide expanse 
of sky, whose rainy clouds are admirable in form 
and perfect in motion. No. 5,‘The Gleaners 
at the Stile,’ reminds us of Creswick’s ‘Way to 
Church,’ in the Vernon Collection: the overhang- 
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roach or dace, though the rustic anglers 
side are lazy fishers. No. 25, ‘ Under the 


all good in their way. 


If Mr. Foster has studied to acquit himeelf 
s, Mesers. Dalziel, the 
vers, have equally exerted themselves to 
maintain both his reputation and their own. The 
peculiar method in which the blocks have been 
worked give to the engravings the appearance of 
the most delicate etchings. This is more espe- 


_honourably in these design 
en 


its 
oon- 
beams ;’ No. 26, ‘ At Sunset ;’ No. 28, ‘The Ferry | —and in the elaborate and finished manipula 
Boat ;’ and No. 30, ‘At Sea and on Shore,’ are | of the foregrounds. 


No. 2, Reairemg or on PR ERS EEE PS PTS 
half | ing, while the entire picture is full of daylight. 


Reapers,’ is one of the most ¢x- 
in the volume; trees, corn, 


we Conan No. 13, ‘ The Watering Place,’ 
per the most ect imen of true 
drawin . the He ype ae noble elms, 
through which the light flickers and plays, 
overshadows a pool of water wherein sev 
horses, just released from work, are refreshi 
themselves: in every way this is a beautif 


a 
: =e be GB 
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picture. The next, No. 14, ‘Cows in a Pool,’ is 
one of the ved examples here introduced ; 
it ae @ suitable companion to that imme- 
diately preceding it, the composition aap some- 
what — ra the trees, which here aro 
most sh.ilful in design and arrangement, are more 
open. Our other pater is No. 16, ‘The Wood- 
wain,’ a picturesque subject, cleverly handled. 


No. 17, a ‘ Winter’ piece, isa t favourite with 
eral | us. No. 20, ‘ At the Brook-side,’is a solitary spot, 


a. wooded, wild and solemn in its ; 
No. 23, ‘The Lock,’ is a “likely place” for a 


a 
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THE WOOD-WAIN. 


cially noticeable in the skiee—which, as a rule, 

| are here “ cross-hatched,” to use @ technical term 

tion 

In masterly execution and 

| brilliancy of effect these wood-blocks cannot be | poems 
led. | feeli 


| excel 


We have long been accustomed to see the | 1 
s illustrated by our artists: | illustrated ft-books ; whatever 


order has been reversed ; for | 


writings of our 
in this volume t 


the’ poet bas been engaged to attune his mure to 
“* ge cf the artist, Mr. Tom Taylor having 
some descriptive lines to twenty-eight | of the past. oe 


the 
sup plie 


| of the subjects, while Mrs. Taylor has made u 
the deficiency. Considerable ingenuity, as we 
as taste and ability, are exhibited by both writers 

| in linking the verse to the pictures: some of the 

are gracefully expressed, and with true 
ng for icturesque in nature. 

The season been remarkably deficient in 

may ap- 
, Mr. Birket Foster's “ Pictures of ag 
| Landscape ” will, undoubtedly, stand at the 

| of all: while it has no rival, of ite kind, in works 
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from Mr. De- 
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d, without doubt 
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and Zambra have succeeded in 
of their first-rate negatives 
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intings, | sanges’ greatest picture, 


A Bio Cross, 
and the 
winni 

in 


rege na 
: “aes pictures 
into a collection of pain 


the 
lection of pic- 


ng —— them so | to describe 
satisfaction arising from both 


class and order— 


ing & co 


3 
; 
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unexpectedly fini 
perfect 


irable and so interesti 
the subject 


surprise at 
adm 
tures; and 


aes et ; 
regarded by visitors of 


7 ee 


that it addé a 
ticular werk. 


There is something in'the highest degree stig. 
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defiance every 


principle which artists are assumed to 


their com 


insi . Turner may 
others, have set at 


positions, and on which men 


of science have founded their theories of natural: 


rises u 
laws ; he may have invented a style of architec- 


ture such as never existed, and have built vessels 


is a worthy com 


tural pile 
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SCIENCE AND ART. 
BY PROFESSOR ANSTED, M.A., F.RS. 


1.—THE REPRESENTATION OF WATER. 


Warer is presented to us in nature in three 
— The cloud is one of these ; and, as exhibiting 
visible vapour—ever shifting in space, assumi 
infinite varieties of form wens pe te anda lene 
of beauty not surpassed by any class of object— 
there is nothing more picturesque, or more valu- 
able to the artist. Sky and atmospheric effect 
may be studied with advantage everywhere. It 
is true that dull and uninteresting clouds occa- 
sionally obscure the lovely vault of heaven, and 
eclipse the t luminaries; but other clouds 
much more make up for this, by the innu- 
merable and charming scenes they represent, and 
the extent to which they break up a monotony of 
clear blue that would otherwise be fatiguing. 

But we are not about to speak at present of 
the clouds. We propose to consider rather the 
other forms of water,—the liquid form in which 
it is most generally recognised, and the solid 
form of ice, whether collected in gigantic glaciers, 
or floating on the sea in icebergs. Each of these 
will afford ample matter for study, in reference to 

Pp generally. 

And first let us consider some of the physical 
properties of water, of which three are specially 
important, as affecting all the natural phenomena, 

Pall the artistic effects. These are,—its infinite 
mobility; its variety of colour as produced by 
reflection and refraction; and its wonderful in- 
fluence in forming and changing the features of 
the earth on land and by the sea. 

The perfect mobility of the particles of water 
amongst each other, and the fact that wherever it 
falls water will inevitably tend to come to a 
level—which is as perpetually disturbed by evapo- 
ration, wind, and other causes—produce and con- 
tinue a complete circulation of water through the 
earth’s crust. Lifted up from the sea, , or 
river, or from vegetation after rain, a vast vapour 
atmosphere covers the earth to a great height, like 
a veil, and is held in solution in an atmosphere 
of dry gases. Changing ever with the changin 
temperature, in its capacity of retaining this vei 
in an invisible form, there is the same work 
always progressing. Water evaporated, water 
passing into cloud, water as cloud drifted through 
the atmosphere,—water as rain falling upon t 
earth,—water running over, or sinking within, or 
bursting out from the surface,—and so water 

uring once more over the land into its great 

ome, the ocean. Silently for the most part, never 
ceasing, ever progressing, there is in this vast 
system of circulation a marvellous emblem of 
vitality ; and the earth is thus brought from a state 
of dead matter to a condition eminently adapted 
for those organic changes which produce life. 

The mobility of water is at the bottom of all 
the properties which render the element artistic. 
It is the life which ensures such incessant power 
to express ideas ; it is the perpetual change which 
gives the highest of all interest. “To paint 
water in all its perfection is as impossible as to 
paint the soul.” This remark of Mr. Ruskin’s, 
as striking as it is accurately true, is only one of 
the innumerable passing hints by which sug- 
gestive writer has enriched the literature of Art. 

The variety of colour of water is not less re- 
markable than its infinite mobility. Water has 
its own tint ; it reflects and transmits a true shade. 


transparency of the water, on the nature of the 
light that it is exposed to, on the nature of the 
) bottom if of any moderate depth, on the angle at 
» which the light falls, and on the objects around, 
whose colour is also reflected. Look, for example, 
at a spit of flat sand, just covered by a few inc 
of water on an advancing tide: at first, and 
close to the observer, the sand will be seen through 
the apne | but at a little distance, shallow as the 
water y is, it will look to w deeper and 
, because the reflected ahora its surface 
are more and more in excess of any transmitted 
rays, in proportion as the distance of the water 
from the eye increases. This is easily verified if 
‘we watch the tide. As a larger extent of the 
sand becomes covered, so does position of the 





. 


deeper water seem to advance. Just in the same 
way the reflection from a pond or shallow 

of fresh water, whether clear or muddy, di 
according to the distance. What seems, and is, 
muddy when quite near, loses that ap 
altogether a little farther off. Under cir- 
cumstances, the colour is modified by the distance 
in reality, and the depth in appearance. 

That water has a colour of its own is almost 
certain, but it is also the case that it very easily 
assumes, or appears to assume, different tints. 
Entering the British Channel from the Atlantic, 
every sailor knows, and soon learn to 
know, the diminished th from the altered 
colour. A nearer app: to land is yet more 
marked ; and yet the comparatively shallow water 
thus first observed is several hundred feet deep, 
and the actual quantity of transmitted colour 
cannot much differ. The effect is, ps, 
derived from other causes than the absolute tint 
of the water, as we know that in open sea marine 
currents will have a somewhat similar effect. 

Of the physical properties that help to lead the 
artist in the right direction in the delineation of 
water, that power of acting upon almost all sub- 
stances in nature which especially characterises 
it, is, perhaps, the most important ; it is certain! 
the most remarkable. Water acts directly on 
rocks, partly by dissolving and helping to decom- 
pose them, and partly by eating away and bodily 
removing all such broken portions as come under 
its influence. In this sense, and in this manner, 
the whole surface of the earth—every rock, every 
cliff, every plain and rey renee 2 owes its 
peculiarities of form, and all that in itself is cha- 
racteristic, to water action. Almost every rock 
has been deposited from water, has been washed 
and worn by the waves, has been eaten into by 
marine currents and rivers, has been 
— by water trickling down from the surface 
into the interior, or up from the interior to the 
surface. Thus, water being connected with all 
natural ap neces, and with most changes, the 
study of it is really the most important of all 
studies, and to understand the nature of its action 
is desirable for every artist. 

Proceeding now to special phenomena, let us 
first consider that vast reservoir covering three- 
fifths of the surface of our globe, presenting, 
from time to time, all conceivable differences of 
condition,—now raging and furious, presently 
calm and peaceful; its bosom gently heaving 
with the rising or falling tide, or lashed into 
foam by the tempest and the whirlwind. 

The colour of water in the open ocean we have 
already alluded to, and it is not less varied than 
it is beautiful. In fine weather, of the 
and most exquisite clear blue, it is so sensitive as 
to thicken and become muddy with approaching 
change. During a great storm, it is sometimes 
of one uniform at whiteness of foam, and soon 
black and colourless, having lost all the tints so 
characteristic of it at other times. Immediatel 
after a storm, the air and water ap wor 
into a strange and fitful state,—fearful to watch, 
but hardly to be expressed either by the pencil or 
pen. But, not only-does the colour vary with 
these extremes of weather. From day to day, 
and even from hour to hour, as he is carried into 
other latitudes, and departs more and more from 
his starting-place, the traveller sees new phases 
of beauty ; sea-weed drifts past him of unfamiliar 
forms, and this alters the tone of the water in 
which it floats. A fringe of snow-white breakers 
marks a dangerous coral reef, or a low mist on 


| the surface a treacherous shoal. Each change in 
' But the colour actually seen depends on the | 


depth, or in the current he is crossing, is indicated 
by a fresh tint ; and whether he is able to look 
down scores of fathoms to white rocks and shells 
below, or his eye seeks in vain for repose in the 
meer dere ty tes deep on whose bosom he is 

tly rocked, there is always enough to satisfy 
99 most restless and curious student, and always 
abundant interest in contemplating the reflections 
of the ever-changing sky. 

But the phenomena of waves are, ps, 
more striking, and are quite as difficult to repre- 
sent. They also involve variety without end. 
From the gentlest ripple to the most violent dis- 
turbance the gradations are infinite; and the 
waves — not only with their magnitude, but 
with the depth of water in which they are 
formed. Every wave surface, besides having its 





own height and width as a wave, is also covered 
with small ripples, so ee pore smooth sur- 
faces of water are rare exceptional 

ances. The waves on a rocky shore often exhibit 
a metallic greenness, and a rich depth of colour, 
that is illustrated, but not in Hook’s 
admirable and well-known pictures. In them 
the pure water-character is retained, in spite of 
the apparent hardness of the tone, and. they 
afford studies of a high order, teaching some 
most difficult and little known truths. 

But the shores of the sea are naturally more 
varied and more picturesque, in the ordi 
ne 6 Se Se ee ae 
needs an artist whose powers are very great, 
whose confidence in Limeelf is —_ strong, to 
risk the whole effect of his work on mere water : 
when the water is connected with land the case is 
different. But here again the shore is so often 
the direct work of the water, and all that is cha- 
racteristic depends so entirely on the action of 
that element, that, without much knowledge and 
close study of the cause, the effect will hardly be 
appreciated. Nowhere is coast scenery more 
grand, nowhere are the contrasts of rock and 
water better seen, than where the rock is hardest 
and the water action seems likely to have least 
influence. The granite shores of most parts of 
the Channel Islands, and of portions of Cornwall, 
afford admirable examples. Torn into shreds, 
but still resisting, the whole nature of the forces 
at work is seen, and may be measured. In this 

the result is more instructive than in 
a case as the Needle Rocks, where the rock 
is so soft that the broken portions are converted 
into mud, and lost sight of in an incredibly short 
of time. No finer effects can be found 
where the waves dash with all their force 
on a strongly resisting face of rock, and where 
the result can only be seen by close study of the 
t state of the coast as compared with 
sone states. The smaller of the Channel 
Islands, especially Sark and Little Sark, are per- 
haps unequalled for the variety of illustrations 
of this kind. The south coast of Guernsey, and 
the north coast of Jersey, are almost equally 
striking when carefully examined. There the 
history of the formation of an islet, or detached 
rock, through the various of cavern, 
ierced rock, and peninsula, is illustrated in at 
a dozen excellent examples, while vast 
masses of broken fragments are to be seen on 
the shores, of all dimensions, and in all stages of 
reduction to the state of fine sand and mud. 

Rivers illustrate other modes of action of 
water, and afford subjects both more familiar 
and easier to delineate than the ocean. River 
scenery is also infinitely varied, including much 
of the wildest and softest beauty, sometimes 
naked and bare, and sometimes associated with 
the richest growth of vegetation. Let us trace 
the course of a river from the point at which it 
first emerges from its source, and rushes down 
mountain slopes, rejoicing in the full vigour 
of youth ; thence in its middle age, when it fer- 
tilises the great s, and makes its way 
through serious obstacles ; 
swallowed up in the vast ocean, to wi 
always tends, and from which it is ultimately 
re-fed. 

What is there in nature more striking than 
the clear, sparkling, bubbling brook, as it <9 
from one stone to another—young, and fresh, 


and vigorous, taking obstacles as they come, and 


either tossing madly over and amongst them, or 

uietly turning aside and giving way to them? 
Such streams Elong to the mountains, and the 
more complicated the mountain system, the more 
such rills and brooks there must be. It is not 
always, however, the great mountains that yield 
the ‘most picturesque streamlets. In North 
Wales there are many streams that are second 
to none in and variety. There are in 
shire innumerable exquisite and admirable 
illustrations of the same kind. Yorkshire and 
Lancashire can uce others; and many parte 
of Scotland Ireland are similarly charac- 
terised. Of colour, also, we have many varieties, 
from clear of crystal, sparkling in the sun, 
to the black but sae er clear torrent that 
runs through the valleys communicating 
from the tn Ae to the lower ground. So 
again, in Scotland there are many small streams 
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in glens so wild, so beautiful, and so charac- 
teristic, as to have attracted long the atten- 
tion of artists and poets. Nor is reland with- 
out its beauties of this kind. 

The first outburst of a river from the earth, or 
from a cavern in some giant glacier, is followed 
in lofty mountain districts by a wild and way- 
ward course. Down precipices, through 
ravines, among silent forests, into small tarns 
and lakes, and at last along a tortuous 
course valleys, these streams are every- 


“TIT 
m swallows ; 
I make a 
~ ‘Txxnysow.—The Brook. 


They follow channels that they have discovered 
and adapted during the lapse of many ages. Such 
channels are generally much larger than are now 
occupied, because the water is ever restless, ever 
weari eg a peony yer tam, way 

In this respect each river has its 


the one. 
own are exactly alike. The 


scenery, and no two 


characteristics, then, of the first part of a river's | 
course depend on the nature of the rocks it | 
runs 


; on their hardness, brittleness, and 
mutual relations ; on the position of the different 
strata ; on the height e the sea, the form of 

the vicinity of mountains, and the 

uantity of rain that falls in the district. How 
t rivers actually are for all their pic- 
turesque effects on these various conditions we 
will presently consider; it is enough now to 
state the general fact, as more especially modi- 
fying what we have called the youth or early 


“Med the ripe: 


thing, is doubtless due to the action of water, 
though generally at a period long and when 
circumstances were different. it emerges 
from the mountains, and receives, with time, 
fresh additions to its volume, the stream seems 
to become more serious; its rate of progress is 
slower, it makes less noise, but it does more 
work. Its course is almost always over and 
among accumulations made during previous cen- 
turies by the waters that bore same name, 
and have long ago been received into their ocean 
tomb. Not calbequantiy the mountain torrent 
rushes over a floor of naked rock; almost with- 
out exception the river glides over sands and 
silt. How extensive these deposits are is best 
seen hep, the adjacent country. Often 
for miles on each side is a nearly flat surface, ten, 
twenty, forty, or more feet above the level of the 
water. A well sunk, or a boring made 
the banks, will show a hundred or more 
feet in depth of similar mud and silt. Geolo- 
gists call this alluvium, the wash, or rather, the 
remains of the washing of years unnumbered 
over the same general ground. The Nile is a 
marvellous example of such an alluvial mass; 
but river teaches the same lesson. 
For bw , nay, thousands of miles, the 
American rivers wind lazily or move quickly 
between high cliffs of such alluvium—once de- 
SS This is a problem in 
, not wi it great a t difficulty of 
pacer ll Tt seems a nut henll to-emeh. We see 
little or no progress made within the last few 


years, or even centuries, in this matter, and we | 


wonder when the work was done. It is work 


above the water. In its very nature it is work 
done out of sight; but it is very rapid and 
sure. It on day and night, summer 
winter. It conceals itself, and 


its result when it is least Far out 
at sea, where the Amazon is iting the 
— pole oy ae three h miles from 

; in vast which, under th 
seme of diiow the te denies the silt of 


the mighty rivers of China ; in the and the 
broad shoals at the mouths of the Rhine, the 
Danube, the Rhone, the Loire, and most other 


rivers,—this work is now going on. Some day 
the change will take place, the mud will become 
land, and the work will be laid bare. But the 
waters of the river will then cut through what 
is now the bed of the river; the _and 
bluffs, and flats, will become the fruitful soil on 
which will grow a rich vegetation, and the waters 
will silently quit the spot where they were 80 
silently deposited. ‘Thus it is that the result 

on causes still acting, not indeed close 


But we occasionally see examples of combined 
action. Some violent disruption has permitted 
water, formerly pent up ina Take, to issue through 
a narrow gorge, and leave the bed of the former 
| lake as a rich plateau or prairie, threaded with 
| streams. Here again, however, water action ma, 
| be traced in the subsequent course of the esca 
waters, as they are free to escape to the sea, and 
rush through the newly-formed way. ‘ 

The full river, traversing the plains, conveying 





| nect it so thoroughly with human labour and 
intelligence, receives in this manner an additional 
 Art-interest. By the vegetation on its banks, by 
ion, by the mechanical contrivances exerted to 

or render it useful, it becomes individualised, 
and each country or each district is endowed with 


| know ane of their ey and here science 
| greatly helps Art in a very high capacity. 

| As the river approaches the sea, and finally 
merges into that body of water, it not 
ee breaks up into a number of chan- 
nels, diverging and becoming unim t. Thus 


‘oung, the river receives within its vigorous em- 
a hundred tributaries; when old, 
the same river feebly breaks up under the load of 
its accumulated stream, and wanders obstructed 
and slowly through the labyrinth itself has pro- 
duced. Such a termination is a delta—a pheno- 
menon not without picturesque effects, though 
flat and tame. It is, however, by no means all 
rivers that terminate in this way, for some pass 
at once into the sea, and stain the water for a 
long distance ; others are lost in the interior of a 
continent, and never reach the sea at all. 

Next to river scenery, in its interest to the 
artist, is that which belongs to lakes. It is a new 
but a probable view, that many of the — 
lakes of the world have been produced by gla- 
ciers, or at least are directly connected with the 
action of water in a solid form. Lakes, like 
| rivers, are a joint result of partial elevation of 
| the earth’s crust, and the distribution of water 
| when the elevation took place. Thus, in all their 
| important features,—whether as mountain tarns, 
| black, still, and gloomy, unfed by visible streams 
and springs; or as mountain lakes, larger, and re- 
ceiving streams, which sometimes pass out as they 
enter, but often have no outlet; or as lakes apart 
from mountains, rivers dammed up at intervals, 
and spreading their waters over a vast area before 

can continue their course—under all these 
various they be! essentially to the land 
with which they are associated. They depend on 
it for their form, and for all individual pecu- 
liarities, and the essential picturesque character 
they present is strictly geological. Although, 
however, lakes have special features, there is a 
eral character pervading all,—softness and a 
imited outline here taking the place of grandeur, 
while unlimited is invariably connected 
= as = of Seam. 
aterfalls, again, are special phenomena. 
Those which are gigantic in their — rtions 
differ essentially in their pi ue elements 
from those of smaller magnitude. also falls, 
where the water is broken by the air into mere 
mist, and those in which the water always retains 
its own appearance, are essentially distinct. Water- 
falls are bound up in rocky scenery, and in some 
mountain districts are so common, that they may 





case chiefly in some of the barren valleys 
in the Alps where cultivation is almost impos- 
sible, and where the slope of the mountain is too 
considerable to retain a glacier. 


If we were now to proceed to consider special 





at hand, but at a distance, and upon similar 


| the kind! of contrivances employed in its navi- | 


a character and features by which it can be recog- | 
| nised. To catch such features the artist needs to 


the old age is like a second ood. When | 


cases, we should become involved in endless de- 


scriptions. As, however, without illustration no 


: idea can be formed of the nature of the case, and 





as an account from knowledge is rarely 
unsuggestive, it will perhaps be better to place 
before the reader some reminiscences of scenery 
noted by the writer himself, than to attempt a 
more complete description from the accounts of 
others ; for although materials may abound, there 
must be the want of freshness inevitable in all 
statements if second-hand. 

Of our own rivers, the Thames and the Severn 
are t of one kind ; the small streams of Wales, 
Scotland, Derbyshire, and Yorkshire of another. 
The whole course of the Thames is rural, and 
much of it beautiful. It is essentially alluvial ; 
never large, never fine or grand. Having no water- 


| falls and no lakes, there is yet a dignified and 


calm serenity of beauty, which makes it a recog- 


| nised favourite. Far different is the Severn,— 
more beautiful, much wilder, much more rapid, 


on its broad bosom the boats and rafts that con- nary 


it dashes along, receiving tributaries of no ordi- 
interest, and abounds in the picturesque 


| effects so often confined to true mountain streams. 


be said to characterise the landscape. This is the | has 





Not wanting in majesty, it yet fails in producing 
impression of an important river, as com- 
pared with the Thames. The Dove, and other 
rivers in the mountain limestone district of the 
middle of England, the small mountain streams 
of Wales, the rivers of Scotland, and many of 
those of Ireland, are in every respect different. 
They rise differently, they proceed on their way 
differently, they are different in their growth and 
development, and or only in their final 
termination. The difference belongs to the rocks, 
the form of the country, and other local causes. 

The European rivers, again, are very different. 
Watch the Rhine, as it bursts forth from its 

lacier womb, as it exultingly leaps over every 
Sifficulty, and, increased from point to point, at 
length rushes over the rapids of hausen. 
Look at it as it passes Basie, and proceeds through 
the Black Forest, loaded ore ie rafts, 
already slower and more majestic, ly earning 
its affectionate title of “Father Rhine.” See it 
again when married to the Neckar, and when, 
having absorbed many small tributaries, it spreads 
its strength on the plains, and a little 
before entering the narrow go’ coo which 
alone it can pass onwards to the sea. Listen 
to its thunderings between the old slate rocks on 
either side, clothed with vines, and crowned with 
the fastnesses of medisval times, whence issued 
the robber knights = their days of prime. And 
see it again as it lin on its way, taking its 
leave of the fair hills = noble cities that fringe 
its banks; and, lastly, watch it as, in ul 
calm, it passes away, still loaded with all that is 
richest and best, and helping to fertilise and in- 
crease the children of its extreme its favourite 
sons, whose commerce once extended over all seas, 
and who still retain a share of the empire of the 
ocean. 

The contrast between the Rhine and the Danube 
is very marked. The latter stream takes its rise 
also in the valleys of the Alps. Less exulting 
and more moderate in its early it soon be- 
comes a river; but, though receiving large and 
important contributions, it remains long a diffi- 
cult, unmanageable, and us body of water, 
often nearly dry, often a torrent, till at 
length, after passing Vienna, it assumes more 
regular and fixed — Ey But in no part of 
the Upper Demtke any resem- 
blance to the Upper Rhine, and below Vienna 
the stream is always large and d, but only 
occasionally soft and beautiful. Tike the Rhine, 
it makes its way through many obstacles ; and its 
great volume of water is diminished in width 
and increased in depth as it rushes through a 
narrow gorge near Orsowa. There is nothing in 
the Rhine to compare with this part of the Da- 
nube in grandeur, for the cliffs are precipitous 
and very lofty, and the gap a cleft in a great 
mountain chain. The water, however, has every- 
where been the cause of the peculiarities of out- 
line that mark the valley of the Danube: water 
scoured out the channel through which it 
runs from Donaneschingen to the junction with 
- oe . — yom high above the present 
evel o' plains o' , before the 
at Orsowa was broken dened: water has a 
sited the vast sheets of rich soil which form the 
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wealth of H ; and water still acts, though 
now on a smaller scale, to modify the deposits 
once placed. But the water action on the Danube 
and its banks has been of a kind very unlike 
that on the Rhine and its banks. 

The Elbe is different from the Rhine and 
Danube. Wanting in many of the elements of 
grandeur, few things are more beautiful than the 
views and contrasts afforded on this river near 
Prague, and in that curious sandstone district 
sometimes called the Saxon Switzerland. All 
that is fantastic and curious in form among the 
rocks in this district is so from the weathering 
to which the whole has been subjected. But 
whereas in the former rivers the result is chiefly 
direct, here it is chiefly indirect: the sand has 
been undermined, and the rock has fallen in. 

Time would fail were we to attempt even a 
brief allusion to the features of scenery in the 
other great rivers of Europe. Each is charac- 
teristic. The Rhone, an Alpine torrent till it 
enters the Lake of Geneva, emerges already a 
great river. It then at once dashes heedlessly 
through hard rock, eating out a deep gorge, until 
it suahenthpepen land ; and then, always treache- 
rous and dangerous, but still within com it 
follows a wild i course to the Mediter- 
ranean. The Loire, much more gentle and soft, 
ignorant of mountain torrents, never subject to 
the caprice of uncultivated nature, is yet not less 


treacherous, and contracts its channel, or overflows , 
its beds, with singularly little reference to appre- | 


ciable causes. Beautiful chateaux, rich gardens, 


smiling vineyards, and important towns, are met | 
with at every step, and yet here, also, all that is | 


essential is traceable to the geological conditions 
of the country over which the stream " 
The Seine traverses a chalk district during an 
important part of its course, and is in like 
manner modified by this state of the country; 
while the Po and the Arno, in Italy, are torrents 

iedioretly tear- 


always young, heedlessly and m 

ing up the plains, as they on their way, at 
the foot of the hips and Aquolina to the ad- 
jacent seas. 

But the rivers of the Iberian peninsula are 
both less familiar in their ordi features, and 
more characteristic. Draining a table-land, inter- 
sected by deep gorges, duungh which these rivers 
run, they nearly all traverse a certain extent of 
alluvial plain ere they reach the sea. Through 
the hard rocks, however, and among broken frag- 
ments of it, almost their whole course sauna 
passes. These rocks they undermine, constantly 
eating their way out of sight beneath vast piles of 
angular stones and rubbish. Often they seem to 
have vanished, and their beds a 
dry for months together. At the autumn 
shower the water reap 


are heavier than usual, the river is very apt to dis- 


place the bed of former years, establishing a new | 


one, often at a considerable distance. Where 
there is already soft alluvial soil, the depth 
to which this is cut through is sometimes so 
startling as to seem due to some far more powerful 
and widely acti cause than the streams 
generally seen. m, however, the rains come, 
those dried-up water-courses, along which for 
months there had been mule tracks made, and 
which had been the chief road of the country for 
months, without fear of interruption, assume sud- 
denly a different aspect. H blocks of stone, 
many cubic yards in magnitude, are rolled alo 
and broken up, smaller stones grind into mud an 
shingle, and the whole face of nature changes. 
A torrent rushes down the gorge, and ultimately 
selects one course out of the many that are pre- 
sented in the open valley below, near the sea. 
Perhaps one is selected that has recently been 
used, and then no change is ised. Perhaps, 
however, the corn fields and fruit that 
have been for years or centuries in cultivation are 
overwhelmed and absolutely annihilated. All is 
destruction and alarm. But after the flood 
things resume their previous course; and the 
richest and most luxurious v tion succeeds in 
a few weeks to destruction and desolation. 

_ Such are some of the phenomena of Euro) 
rivers. Nor are the rivers of other of the 
world less strikingly characteristic of the countries 
they traverse. ‘The valley of the Hudson, en- 
closed by broken and picturesque heights, is as 
different from that of the Rhine as are the Po- 


tomac or the Chesapeake valleys from the Hudson 
or from each other. The great rivers of Asia, 
the rivers of South America, the great rivers of 
Africa and Australia—these, again, are all as 
different in picturesque, as they are in geological, 
conditions. Each has itsown physiognomy. As 
there is no extensive district Fithout rivers, and 
as each river makes its way t. rocky or 
muddy banks, each will of necessity be indivi- 
dualised, and admit of distinct portraiture. 

So also it is with waterfalls. Niagara has its 
an majesty, Schaffhausen its wild 
beauty, the Staubbach its delicate and powdery 
outline. No two are alike. ‘ae infinitely 
abundant, many of the cascades of the higher 
Alpine valleys are still so varied as to be easily 
recognised and distinguished from one another 
os eer but where the falls are dependent on 
t oe Por season, all mark of the 
cascade di uring an important of 
the — This is pore. an cue with the 
smaller waterfalls of the British islands. A 
magnificent waterfall is one of the grandest and 
most pictorial subjects: there is a life and 
vigour in Path ney on a water, a half 
re in en liquid, and generally a com- 
plication of effects, that demand poor onc 
all the resources of Art. 

Ice is rarely painted with effect, but the work 
has been done by more than one modern artist. 
An ice cavern, showing the colour of water by 
transmitted light, is, perhaps, almost too simp 
in its grandeur to be effectually rendered, but it 
is not for that reason unfitted to suggest a work 
of Art. The view of a glacier from a great 
distance, and looking up towards it, is eminent 
unsatisfactory, besides fein too much limited. 
The effects of glacier beauty can only be seen 
from a moderate distance and slight ion— 
conditions not often met with in nature. All that 
is most wild, and grand, and picturesque on a 
glacier, as with water, is connected with motion, 
not with . The huge blocks of stone, the 
long trail of gravel and dirt, the extremity melt- 
ing intoa river, the head connecting itself with the 
ery be of the lofty mountain near,—all seems 
still, but all is really alive with motion in every 
direction! A glacier not in motion is a physical 
impossibility ; and as for the eternal snows that 
peer above the clouds, they are fleeting as the 
clouds themselves, from which they came and to 
which they return. 

Ice and icefloes, masses of frozen water 
and mud seen in the ocean, lofty ice islands 
floating hundreds of miles from their source, or 





nearly | 
, Seldom seen in perfection, inasmuch as, from the | 
; and if the storms 


huge rocks of ice still attached to the shore— 
these are phenomena not rare in nature, but 


very circumstances of their history, are almost 
always shrouded in a veil of mist. from 
time to time the veil rises, and these stupendous 
_ floating masses are fairly recogn 
| are seen either drifting slowly with the current, 
_ or, half melted below, toppling over with a crash- 

ing noise into the deep water, or, t by some 
_ shoal, are melting slowly, and chilling the air and 

sea around,—then they are objects of wonder and 


dread, almost as much as admiration. In the 
_ arctic seas, where our ge om have braved all 


| the dangers and horrors of the winter, and have 
| established themselves, or been detained, for a 
| long season, all these things have become familiar, 
_ and artists have not been wanting who, with less 
| experience, have painted such scenes as 
| well as they can be represented without familiar 
| personal acquaintance. Who can look at the 
rich depths of colour in the broken ice around 
the ships, in Cooke’s well-known picture of the 
‘ Arctic ) Jae in their Winter Quarters,’ with- 
out feeling the wealth of picturesque beauty that 
belongs to this form of water ? 

Few painters have attempted to combine 
warmth of reflected and pink light from the at- 
mosphere, with the cold tints of ice, but 
such combinations are perfectly natural and right. 
The bright, deep blue sky of an arctic winter, and 
the strong auroral beams of coloured light mixi 
with broad pale rays from a midnight sun, wo 
certainly produce effects hitherto unattempted, or 
at least unattained, in Art. In all such attempts 
the tation of ice must be the one object ; 
—ice by itself, the result of the freezing of pure 
water—ice such as it comes down the mountain 





ised,—when they | 


15 
side in the glacier, ular and streaky, and 
loaded with debris: A. spe it has compacted itself 
into a mass by pressure, and under water—ice 
covered with recent snow—ice broken and crushed 
~—ice, in a word, in every conceivable form, and 
in many that no imagination would be bold 
—_ to yam 

are some 0 picturesque omena of 
water. In the a of Pahoa regard 
must be had, not only to their present a 08, 
but to their history, if the artist would be su 
tive, and would teach as well as illustrate. She 
k water, struggling and dashing among the 
broken f ts of rock in the small rivers of 
Wales or in the valleys of Yorkshire, is as different 
from the heavy plash of the tidal wave as it 
rushes through the ses ee between the 
| Scilly islands, the Channel islands, or the islands 
of Scotland, as the mountains of Wales are distinct 
from the projecting Needles or sunken rocks 
against which the sea breaks on our granite 
| shores. The colour is different, the form of the 
_ wave is different, the reflections from the surface 
' and from the bottom are all distinct. Quite as 
| different from either, as these are from each other, 
| is the water that rushes over a steep ledge into a 
| foaming torrent in Switzerland—occasionally as a 
| cloud of mere vapour,—and sometimes, as in 
| America, reaching the bottom of a deepand narrow 
ravine in a sheet of broken water, the roar of whose 
‘fall is heard for miles. In every case the course 
taken by the water has been originally cut out 
_ by water itself, and is only modified, not deter- 
mined, by the nature of the material over which 
it passes. In every case the water is indi- 
| vidualised, and its true physiognomy is capable 
of being caught and . 

The whole surface of the earth is water-worn, 
and water either is now, or has been, everywhere. 
We may look on a peaceful and quiet tra- 
versed by a gentle stream, or see reflected in the 
smooth face of a lake the swelling hills and culti- 
vated slopes, and fancy that these afford no mark 
of water action. On investigation we may find 
that these green slopes have been scraped and 
smoothed by drifting ice; that the of the 
lake has been scooped out by a glacier; that the 
hills are nothing more than miscellaneous 
| rubbish conveyed to a distance by a floating ice- 
| berg, and abandoned when the t has melted 
‘on a shoal. ‘The picturesque and lofty cliff over- 
hanging the sea, and apparently out of all range 
of the action of its waves, owes its form, its out- 
| line, its most minute detail, to the element we 
have as Even da Pmgyen te 
agged ro iercin and risi 
chore the pre pa sseund, pce its viguat 
of outline, all that is most characteristic, to the 
same cause. Every artistic effect, in a word, on 
| the earth’s surface, points to water as its near or 


| — cause. ee 
‘o paint water must a matter 
of mp aulioeey difficelty, and must require study 
and intelligence of no ordinary kind. It is not 
the easier because so many have attempted it un- 
successfully, and because, as in many other cases, 
“ fools in where wise men fear to tread.” 
Whether we sabadgede -) srerg ee By age 
and infinite varia as it shows itself in t 
cloud ; whether we look at the many and wonder- 
ful channels it has scooped for itself on the sur- 
face of the land, or at the infinite variety of cliffs 
and it has chiselled on the sea-coast; whether 
we consider it in its purest form of virgin snow 
on lofty mountain peaks, or in the ea 
drops leap from rock to rock on the hi 
sides, or in the silver stream that meanders 
through the plains; whether we watch it as it 
males ong over & . or trace it as 
the drifting spray from the summit of a storm- 
wave in the ocean; whether we regard it calm 
and still, reflecting every cloud and every leaf, or 
tossed into foam, beating madly against an iron- 
bound coast ; whether luminous with phosphoric , 
emanations, or black as ink in the lurid light of 
a great storm ; whether liquid and ever-moving, 
or rigid, solid, and in mountain forms drifting 
through a vast ocean,—water is, in all respects, the 
best illustration of unwearied, unconquerable 
power! To what then shall the artist li it? 
and how may he hope worthily to represent the 
lory and the beauty, the feeling and the life, of 
this mighty, this universal element ? 
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THE ANGEL'S WHISPER. 


FROM THE GROUP BY B. E. SPENCE. 


1x resuming, after the lapse of several months, 
our illustrations of the of modern sculptors, 
we are gratified at being able to re-commence the 
series with so beautiful an example as that of 
Mr. 8 group entitled ‘The I's Whisper, 

of which is borrowed from Samuel Lover's 

lyric of the same name, 8 bya 
ailing Irish superstition, that when a child 
smiles in its sleep, it is “talking with the 
angels :” 


“ A baby was sleeping, 
Its mother was weeping, 
For her husband was far on the wild raging sea ; 
And the t was swelling 
Round the ‘s dwelling, 
And she cried, ‘ Dermot, darling, oh! come back to me.’ 


“ Her beads while she numbered, 
The baby still slumbered, 
And smiled in her face as she bended her knee ; 
Oh! blessed be that warning, 
My child, thy sleep adorning, x 
For I know that the angels are whispering with thee. 


“ And while they are keeping 
On, Bright ee th —_ » 
to them _™m baby. wit 
OT ied say thou would’st rather 


They'd weich o’er thy father! : 
For I know the —- y Age 1 se with thee,” 


me, 


‘ pry meee comgeion ss — qu 
ing ’s whisperi treated, how- 
gn toh te the bomen, Peal Girlo hese 
with the words of the but one in harmony 
with the dignity of scul art. A. pai 
choosing the same subj 

bility, have presented 

with all its peculiar domestic accompani 

but the sculptor must i pictorial 
advantages, and confine himself within the 
scribed limits allowed to his art, Yet in follow- 
ing out these recognised principles there need be 


absolute f the pi cha- |. 
Rell: Set poepemlnce tetas | 


i of with ber wings still un- 
folded as if she had just descended on the earth, 
onane child—is more pictorial than statuesque 
in ordinary ion of the term, while 
the effect is i ly heightened by the 
manner in which the other portion of the com- 
position comes into the t. . It is alto- 


, in marble, is the 
of Seaforth; Liv 


_—@——. 


OBITUARY. 


—— . 

‘MR. RICHARD RAMSAY REDNAGLE. 

_This artist, whose name for several years has 
p< gms red from the catalogues of our annual 
pu exhibitions, died towards the end 
of last November, at his house at Chelsea, having 
nearly completed his eighty eighth year. 

He was son of Philip Reinagle, R.A., a land- 
seape and cattle painter of considerable talent, 
whose style he followed, but was far better known 
as a portrait painter: his practice in this depart- 
ment of Art was long and successful. In 1814 
he was elected associate of the Academy, and in 
1823 academician, while his father was still 
living, and holding the same rank. The only 
parallel instances to this are to be found in the 
case of the distinguished sculptors, Sir Richard 
Westmacott and his son, Mr. Richard Westmacott, 
and in that of Mr. Richard Smirke, the painter, 
and Sir Robert Smirke, the architect, whose 
brother, Mr. Sydney Smirke, is also a member 
of the Academy. Other instances of brothers 
fring cotemporary members are met with in the 
two ona, and im the Landseers. 

The late Mr. Reinagle’s connection with the 
soak ny pom omg in 1848, when he was called 

resign position among his fellow 
members, having laid himself to a charge 
which com his secession. It was a painful 





business to the whole society, the more so as he 
had been long associated with it, and was at the 
time at an advanced age. The Academy, how- 
ever, had no choice left but to demand his resig- 
nation ; yet to the end of his life a liberal allow- 
ance was granted him out of the funds of the 
institution. 


MR. JOHN JOSEPH LAING. 


We cannot permit the death of this artist, 
which occurred at Glasgow in the early part of 
December, to unnoticed in the columns of 
our journal. He was a skilful draughtsman on 
wood, chiefly of architectural —* as the 

of our contem the Builder, have fre- 
quently testified. We are indebted to him 
for several of the drawings—some of the stained 
lass windows especially—introduced into our 
Catalogue of the International Exhibition: the 
delicate state of. his health alone prevented us 
from having more of his valuable assistance. 

The Light ody typed yy ny r 
Hastings, whi he me in 0 
deriving benefit from the mildness of the air, his 
constitution at the time showing unmistakable 
evidence of consumption. He some time 
previously taken up his residence in London, in 
order to avoid the cold of his northefn home 
and native oe ¢ mi es neither the me- 
tropolis nor i ter atmosphere 
of the more southern fein anu expert the dis- 
ease, and he returned to Scotland in the early 
ee the autumn ‘only to die, at the age of 

irty-two. 


THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 


Tus society has opened its doors to the 


public, and invites an inspecti 


bition of Sketches and Studies by the. 
understood 


Members ;” a movement which, if 

and i must assist. at least the 
knowl of — who interest themselves 
in pictures. is is an-experiment, but it 
is he that it will be sufficiently successful 
to establish it an anniversary like that of the 
summer season. Some years there was 
at the French Gallery a very felicitous com- 
mencement of a show of sketches; but as the 
he agree ieces soon degenerated into care- 
thad kind of interest that attached to its 
birth and promise. 

On entering the room,—which contains 
four hundred and sixty-five “sketches and 
studies,” as the catalogue expresses it,—you 
cannot get out of the way of GrtBERT’s 
drawings, which im e both eye and ear. 
His is ‘The Morning of the Battle of 
Agincourt,’ wherein we see a mounted host 

stalwart men-at-arms in plate armour; 
they are drawn up in dense column— 
“ They have said their prayers, and they stay for death.” 


It is a grand and solemn array, presented at 
daybreak, with a — of thousands in 
the depths of the ght. The d gran- 
deur of the work could not be told in a 
chapter. Besides this, there are by the same 
eight other drawi several of which are 
recognisable as first ideas of pictures painted 
of late years in oil and water colour. 

‘Study for a drawing—Spanish Fountain,’ 
F. W. Torna, seems to be a genuine piece 
of out-door sketching; it is more i 
than Mr. Topham’s finished works. "He con- 
descends even to a ‘Sketch for a drawing of 
Wild Flowers,’ which we note only as a 
curious anomaly in his practice. 

The contributions of the President (F. 
TAYLER) are numerous, varied, and interest- 
ing; a few of the titles are—‘Alma and 
Dinorah,’ favourite saddle horses of her Ma- 

esty the Queen; sketches for ‘Changi 
asture’ and ‘Tending Sheep,’ both of which 


ion of a “ Winter | 8° 


ed pictures, the exhibition lost ings 





have been worked into finished drawings; 
‘Four thoughts for Pictures;’ ‘Lesson on 
Pipes;’ ‘Going to Market,’ &c. All Mr. 
Tayler’s out-door subjects are most spirited 
in action and brilliant in colour; and what 
he calls his pictures do not leave his sketches 
far behind. Mr. Hunt, on the contrary, 
depends entirely on finish,—he does not sig- 
— himself as a sketcher ; he has, how- 
ever, always something curious to show. Here, 
for instance, he exhibits ‘St. Martin’s Church, 
an extremely careful architectural study, 
made, no doubt, years ago. He has sent no 
less than eighteen subjects, many of which 
are in his own peculiar vein, and others date 
far back, even to a time before he was con- 
firmed in the reputation he now enjo 

On the screen near the entrance there are, 
by Brrxet Fosrrr, six ‘Studies of Skies,’ 

morning and three evening. They are 
small, and worked out in colour and tone 
with a tenderness and beauty unsurpassable. 
These have no right to be sent in among 
what are professed to be sketches; they are 
results of the most thoughtful labour and 
study. 

Cane Haaa’s subjects are, as last season, 
oriental. His ‘ Study of a Baggage Camel’ 
is a er broad drawing, on be sel 

wn in pencil, and strengthened wi 
Sweet of colour; ‘ Miguel El Musrat Sheikh, 
of the Anazeh Tribe,’ a coloured sketch; ‘A 
Fellaheen Boy,’ study of a head; ‘A Beda- 
ween Boy,’ and other like material, all have 
that disjointed a ce that such heads 
and figures have before they are made to give 
and receive life and on from comyosition. 

‘A Study of Hulksin Hamoaze,’ by Duncan, 
is, perhaps, a sketch with which those who 
iliar with his beach storms might be 
disappointed ; but the drawings that he has 
sent seem to have been made at the places 
they profess to represent, and not again 
touched. ‘A Study in Penshurst Park’ is 
simply a large beech tree, that has been blown 
down in a storm, an object of little interest 
beyond certain conditions and what associa- 
tions soever it may call up ; yet in this repre- 
sentation of the incident we feel nothing else 
is wanted to make a picture relation. Even 
more eloquent than this are two coast draw- 
by can—a ‘Study on the Coast 
of South Wales, near the Mumbles,’ and a 
* Study on the Beach near St. Leonard’s.’ 

HarpinG, so thoroughly master of the 
point, will naturally looked for in a 
collection of sketches, more with the desire 
of seeing his i than his coloured 
pieces. There is at the upper end of the 
room a sketch in French chalk, called 
‘Windsor Forest:’ it is extremely dark, and 
ee o- middle tint tions 

are e playground of Harding’s 
lights and rsa tg it GS denintelly rich in 
] incident, and unequalled in the sweet 
confusion of its precious forms. Mr. Harding 
proposes this as his cheval-de-bataille, but 
we cannot help contrasting with it a smaller 
drawing at the opposite end of the room, 
called a ‘Study in Woohars Park,’ only a near 
roup of trees, of which the principal is a 
irch. It is worked also in b chalk, 
but with a vigilant forbearance that leaves 
no eyesore in the shape of a false touch or 
slip of the crayon. 
rom the sketch, ‘Grand Canal—S. Salute,’ 
by Ho.vanp, the artist will work out a sunny 
picture. With half-closed eyes we see the 
glitter and reflexions of the water and build- 
ings, but whether this will be preserved in 
the modelling of details is always doubtful. 
He sets us on our feet again in “St. Vincent 
de Rouen,’ in ‘After a Thunder-storm,’ and 
ay s sketches of places nearer home. 
e drawings of Mr. Jenxrns, the 
Secretary, we have observed a gradual dere- 
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liction of the French coast subjects which he 
has entertained so —s years. In ‘The 
Happy Days of Charles I.’ we find the king 
oak’ Venrietta Maria with their children in 
one of the bay windows of Windsor Castle; 
and again in ‘ The Terrace at Haddon Hall’— 
an architectural study of infinite substance 
and reality—there is an announcement of an 
intended change and a resolution majora 
canere. 

In the practice of another of the members 
—that is, Dopeson—there is a descent from 
sentimental composition to pastoral and river- 
side landscape; but that first demanding 
notice is a charcoal sketch, called ‘ Moon- 
light,’ than which nothing in this most seduc- 
tive material ever was more beautiful. There 
is also, by the same hand, a very grey and 
very real picture of a portion of Haddon ; yet, 
beautiful as these are, we do miss his charm- 
ing garden parties, the beauties of which the | 
public could not see ;—the public is not always | 

ht 





EMTs Gri1es has contributed two or three, 
especially a ‘Study of a Tuscan Woman,’ a 
profile head of sin dignity,—a noble head 
with a simple and unaffected couvrechef, and 
an expression becoming the mother of any 
Roman hero. 

H. B. Wi118 exhibits some remarkable 
drawings of heads of oxen, as fastidious as 
if the animals had stood for their portraits 
and were as particular as Oliver Cromwe 
that no molecule should be omitted. The 
powers of this artist are diverse: a drawing 
of ‘ Newhaven’ is so penetrating as to attract 
attention from all around it. 

By D. Cox, jun, a piece called 
‘Wild Wales—a sketch near Bettws-y-Coed,’ 
showing a rocky and mountainous ascent, is 
as forbidding as a gloomy sky can make it. 

x the late F. O. Frxcu there are ag 
c jottings—entire companies them, 
mounted many in one treaen, aad all elegant 
in taste and effective as compositions. 

A ‘Study of a Salmon Trap,’ is scarcel 
recognisable as a work by BRANWHITE: it 
is a dark picture, in which detail is absorbed 
and manner superseded by breadth. 


ART IN SCOTLAND AND THE 
PROVINCES. 


EpInsurGH.—The Royal Scottish Academy has 
issued its thirty-fifth annual report, and it is pleasing 
to notice the increasing prosperity, as well as the en- 
larging influence, of this institution. After all 
to the successful nature of the spring exhibition, it 
proceeds to state that purchases were then made to 
the amount of £5 the buyers including the 
Royal Association for the Promotion of the Fine 
Arts in Scotland. A well-timed allusion is made to 
the death of Mr. George Simson, R.S.A., who died 
early last spring, a gentleman well known in Edin- 
b circles as an artist and as a teacher of dra , 
This causes a vacancy to be filled mye me | t 
the annual general meeting of the my held 
lately, Mr. John Hutchison and Mr. Clark Stanton, 
sculptors, and Mr. John Macdonald, artist, were 
elected to the honour of associates. Mr. Thomas 
Faed, A.R.A., who considerately resigned his associate- 
ship, ha’ been elected to the ——- d of 
honorary membership, as well as Mr. W. Miller, the 
well-known engraver of some of Turner’s works.—The 
yearly report of the Architectural Institute of Scot- 
{aod was mad ot » mecting of the members held lately. 
This report contains a well-merited complaint against 
the of the Architectural Department of the 
International Exhibition. Though the institute as 
a body officially sent up specimens to represent the 
architecture of Scotland, they were unfairly hung ; 
and though remonstrances were made, they produced 
no effect. 

Giascow.—The fund raised in this city for a local 
memorial to the Prince Consort, now amounts to 
£6,200. That of the national memorial for Scotland, 
to be raised in the capital, has reached £13,600. It 
appears that a scheme was set on foot for the 
removal of a church to another tion, in order 
that the site on which it stan t be ob- 
tained for the memorial; but as it has been found 
to be impracticable, because entailing the expen- 
diture of several thousand pounds additional, the 
scheme has heen abandoned. These culars were 
carefully canvassed at a late meeting of the committee, 
presided over by the Lord Provost. As the cost 
— of removing the church was —- lai 
aside, another committee was appointed to look after 
estimates, plans, and site. 

MANCHESTER.—At the annual meeting, towards 
the close of last year, of the Manchester Academy of 
Arts, the report showed an increase both in the funds 
and the members. The council of the Manchester 
Royal Institution, which is in connection with the 
academy, having resolved to give two prizes of £25 





The brilliant head studies by SMALLFIELD 


have compelled frequent notice. This time | 


the catalogue announces that these heads are 
painted by gaslight. It is not for us to 
— such information as may or may not 
e palatable to the artist, but we feel at 
liberty now to state that these are studies 
made at Langham Chambers, a school to 
which many of our most eminent painters ac- 
knowledge themselves indebted. 

Although professedly an exhibition of 
sketches, the walls present many pictures 


which could not be more minutely worked | 


for the summer gathering; but there are 
also certain ents, of which the p 
as well of making as of exposing, must be 
equally obscure to the ordinary visitor. These 
are chalk drawings of draped bodies, minus 
head and feet, and looking much like me- 
moranda of some reliques from Cyrene or 
Nineveh: here a sleeve with a hand, there 
a hanging skirt, as multitudinous in its folds 
as that of the second Ephesian Diana. Be 
it known, then, that such drawings are all- 
sufficient for future labours; their utility is 
not recognisable by the visitor accustomed to 
consider only the matured results of this 
kind of study. 

It is the purpose of the society that these 
exhibitions should be annual, but this de- 

nds upon the reception given to the pro- 
ject by the public. It is unique and highly 
instructive, and will show whether those 
who have laboured for the diffusion of Art- 
instruction have or have not laboured in 
vain. 











each, or the Heywood gold medal, for the best figure 
painting, and the best landscape, contributed by the 
artist, the award in the former case has been made to 
Mr. J. Noel Paton, R.S.A., for his ‘ Dawn—Luther at 
Erfurt ;’ and in the latter, to Mr. H. C. Whaite, for his 
picture of ‘The Rainbow.’ It appears that the average 
attendance of visitors rey! last exhibition was 
only 280 daily, and that thirty-three pictures had 
been sold for £340;—little more than £10 each. 
Ti bast Ge cee ey © en nea a ar 
chester patronise Art. th facts prove, unhappily, 
that now they have other ways of spending time and 
money: the troubles of the destitute around them 


find ample occupation for both. 
Bristo..—The annual meeting of the Bristol Fine 
| Arts Academy took place tow the close of last 


. The pecunia tion of the institution— 
4 indeed, its social Paition, so far as the public 
supports its exhibitions—may be inferred from what 
_ eee ae P. W. 5. Miles, said, and also 
rom the sec $ report. to some 
alterations which the praetor had found it 
dient to make in the rules, Mr. Miles remarked 
he trusted the change “ would place the academy 
a satisfactory footing, as hitherto that support 
not been given to the general interests and wishes 
the academy that they could have desired. 
attendance had for a long period been extre’ 
slack, and that from various causes. A 
pa gl Joey ee oe seemed to be felt in the ci 
whic was e€ sorry to 
hoped by extending their basis to afford greater 
port to the academy itself. They felt that they had 
taken a course which would be satisfactory to the 

ublic, and bring preater funds to the academy, 
use they h n recently obliged to give 
£1,000 of their funds towards liquidating their debt. 
The trustees thought it desirable to keep £2,000 
hand, to preserve the standing of the y; 
the be yer funds not coming in, they parted 
£1,000, which reduced their debts to someth 
under £500; but the support of the institu 
would now rest with the public, as it would be wi 


Sei i728s 


ae 


ESE 








hopes that by bringing the matter before the 
lic they would receive its support.” The report 
that the commission on works of Art during 
exhibition opened in Ma 
6s. 6d.; but that the ts, after payi 
expenses, realised only £11 2s. 10d. The subserip- 


them whether it should be kept up or not. He had 
pub 


last amounted to 
ng all 


tions for the year were £185 7s., and the total 
receipts for the period, £350 15s. 8d. We think it a 
mistake to have the annual exhibition in May, when 
e best 
metropolis 


Braprorpv.—The friends and su of the 
a - - > ag have their annual 
mee chiefly for purpose of distributi 
pine the cna competion among the pull 

r. un. t, occupied the 
chair, and delivered a most instructive and interest- 
ing address, in which he pointed out the advantages 

d out by the school, and the success which had 
attended it hitherto ; but at the same time ex 


his opinion that, so far as regards the with 
which he is connected, the know possessed by 
pupil designers “is rather the t of their own 


on than of any regular course of education. 
It is thus of a fragmen nature, and not prolific 
in rich results, as it would be were the foundation on 
which it is reared of a more solid and substantial 
nature.” Acting on the conviction, which seemed 
to be shared in by those present, a resolution was 
to that the meeting the necessity 
the establishment of an association for the edu- 
cation of ers and skilled workmen, both in the 
staple ots nm of town ; and would - 
press on employers 0! and skilled 
artizans, and on these latter dueten Gs necessity 
of aiding, by —e means in their power, the efforts 
the School of gn is about to make for the estab- 
lishment of such association. This is virtually doing 
the work of the schools of design—that for which 
they were primarily established to teach, but which 
do not teach. 

ATH.—It was stated at the last annual meeting 
of the Bath School of Art, held in the council- 
chamber of the Guildhall towards the end of the 
year, that the debts of the institution had been con- 
siderably lessened since the previous meeting, twelve 
months though the whole of the claims not 

i . In 1862 the number of pupils in 
the central school was 91, in public schools 580, and 
in private schools 110; a total of 781, and 

iving an increase of 150 over the number attending 
n the preceding year. 

Exeter.—The memorial of the late Prince Con- 
sort which the —? Devon p to erect is 
an Institution that comprise—first, a museum, 
to contain such objects of general interest as are 
usually found in such and particularly ex- 


amples of the geology , natural history, 
antiquities, Art. and ind Devonshire ; se- 
condly, accommodation for the school of Art, and, 


if practicable, for a school of Science also; and 
thirdly, a public reading-rgom and library. Sub- 
scri » le have already been received to the amount 
of £5,000, exclusive of a site of land valued at about 
£2,000, presented by Mr. R. 8. Gard, one of the 
members for Exeter. About £2,000 more are re- 
uired before the committee of a can 
decide upon the scale and details of the tution. 

Gusrnszy.—Mr. Durham is executing a duplicate 
cast, in. plaster, of his statue of the Prince Consort, 
to be erected in this island. The original forms a 
portion of the “ 1851” memorial. 

Hautrax.—Mr. Thornycroft has received a com- 
mission for an equestrian statue of the Prince Consort, 
to be placed in this town. The same sculptor has also 
undertaken to execute one for the inhabitants of— 

WotverHAmPtTon, if the funds (about 
£1,200) can be procured. Considerably more than 

that sum has, we hear, been already subscribed. 

TopMORDEN.—A — ptt tery ate Bg 
Fielden, who, as member t for 
mainly contributed to the passing of the “Ten 
Hours Bill,” is to be erected ee at 
Todmorden. The work is in hands of Mr. 
onl vg be fing! igure, the height of which 

in m 
will be upwards of seven feet. 
Warrincton.—At the last annual examination 


received “ honourable mention.” A pupil who had 
pane rat spa dba pes 0 ot eae 

as its ion would, ly, have com- 
sea le oad tas washes vantan te nations? 
ee a he was unwilling to subject it to 
such a 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


the scientific discoveries attract- 


containing eighty 
eee bath of bichloride 


ciily 


number of times without renewal. 
also obtained a beautiful chestnut 
on wood by the reaction of the sulpho-hydrate 
of ammonia on a salt of tin ; for instance, the proto- 
chlorate. As in the ing case, two baths are 
used, in a cold state; by this method woods are 
stained in a few minutes.—The question respecting 
the final destination of the Musée Campagna is at 
length decided ; it is to be placed in the Louvre, 
the collection of antique jewellery 

in an t 

. This, however, 

only a temporary location, till 


be 
be pre A correspondence 
the subject of atvidleg the entire collection, 
as to allow of the provincial museums of France 


te 
As 


- 


ue, director-general of the Im- 


the count defends its distribution. —It is marvellous 


; for 

The propel ase de N ITI., is to be 
,’ says the Builder, “near the ‘ Barriére du 
Trone,’ and will be of enormous size and cost. Ac- 
cording to descriptions which have appeared, it will 
be raised over a fountain of colossal proportions, and 
will be built in the Classic style. Over one side of 
the arch will be a figure of ‘ War, triumphant and 
victorious ; and over the other its antitype, ‘ Peace, 
grateful and laborious.’ The whole will be on a 
much larger scale than the triumphal arch at the 
end of the Champs Elysées. It will be flanked with 
twelve columns of the Composite order in coloured 
marble, and bearing twelve bronze warriors, each 
holding a shield. warriors are intended to 
represent the twelve marshals of the empire, as well 
as the different corps darmée. They are also to 
signify that the army eternally ‘France,’ who 
is seated on the summit of the building. She is 
attended by ‘Glory, and flanked by four ‘ Fames.’ 
On the of each of the twelve pillars is the 

following ption :— 

‘TO THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON III. 

TO THE ARMIES OF THE CRIMEA, OF ITALY, OF 
CHINA, COCHIN CHINA, AND ALGERIA, 
1852—1862.’ 

The central monument, which is beneath the arch, 
is raised above three great basins that surmount each 
other, and each of which is smaller than the one im- 
mediately beneath it. They have in the centre a 

of sea-horses and lions’ heads, from which issue 


crown for the ‘victorious French soldiers.’”—The 
Bibliotheque Impériale has been authorised to accept 
the noble gift of the Duc de Luynes, consisting of 
6,893 373 cameos, engraved stones, and 
cylinders, 188 set in alge ornaments, 
39 statuettes of 43 spec of armour and 
antique arms, 85 vases, Etruscan and Greek, a large and 
varied number of ancient scul a bronze Roman 
head, and a splendid torso of Venus in marble. The 
whole of these antiques have been chosen with great 
taste and sane ond neo of the finest periods of 
ancient Art. is an excellent connoisseur 
and artist, both theoretical and practical. 
Ber.in.—The forty-third exhibition of living 
a which closed upon the 2nd of November, was 
one of the poorest collections seen here for years, 


roughout Germany. B. Vautier and A. 

Leu, of Dusseldorf, sent the best pictures from the 
rovinces, amng Berlin artists, Carl Becker, 
- Hoguet, and F. E. M have exhibited 


was conspicuous for the certain men of 
note, whose works are always centres of attraction, 


artists. The court and aristocracy here are not the 


A to wh 
a capital elty ike Bane = what is expected 





— 


it numbered 784 
—. um 784 pictures by the various 


some estimable pictures. entalagne of exhibitors 
absence 


MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Tux Royvat Acapemy.—On the 10th of De- 
cember the members of this institution met, ac- 
cording to annual custom, to award the prizes to 
the successful competitors in the schools, when 
silver medals _~ my Pave nea aanagy 
H Thomas, for wing from | 
life; to Mr. Francis Holl, for the best drawing 
from the antique; to Mr. Thomas Webb for the 
best perspective drawing ; and to Mr. Hall, 
for a specimen of sciography. Mr. 

ined in 1861 a silver m or the second best 
Saat from the antique. In that year three 
gold and twelve silver medals were distributed : 
in 1862 only four silver. ; 

Tur Nationat Gattery.—The new pictures 
already alluded to are now hung : both areof old 
German schools, one by Memiing, a Virgin and 
infant Christ; the other, ‘The Sancta Veronica, 
or the holy and true i of our Lord,’ 
by Wilhelm of Cologne. ictures are 





| 


| 


gets d'eau. On the top is another ‘ Glory, holding a | 


such as E. Hildebrandt and Ludwig Hermann, Berlin | 


valuable additions to the National Collection. 
Of the early life of Memling but little is 
known ; so little, — his works were a 
in Italy, Germany, Spain, that Van Ma y 
who lived a century after him, calls him Hans 
Memmelinck, and confesses to no knowledge of 
him beyond his works, and dismisses him in a few 


ing the works, has taken place between | lines. Van Mauder gives Bruges as his birth- 
a nt de Nieweirgur dre des Beaux Arts, and | place ; but Descamps says Damme, and, according 
t 


academy, it seems, is desirous to the latter authority, the Germans claim him. 


“ Master Wilhelm” was born at Herle, and settled 
practised his art with 


d| much success. All his works are remarkable for 


| brilliancy, and for a sweetness in his conceptions 
| of female beauty far beyond his contemporaries. 


the Queen, on a bust of the Princess Alexandra 
of Denmark, who, during her short recent visit 
to this country, gave several sittings to this 
accomplished lady sculptor. Mrs. rnycroft 
has had, in-the course of her practice, a very 
considerable number of royal “sitters,” and has 
been eminently successful in her treatment of 
them ; the public, therefore, will be interested 
in hearing we are to have from her well-practised 
hand a sculpture portrait of the beautiful Dane, 
destined to be at no distant time one of ourselves, 
and in her exalted position exercising a powerful 
influence on the future of England. We are 
permitted to make the gratifying announcement 
that an engraving of this bust is in preparation 
for the Art-Journal, to appear at an early date. 

Tue Royat Commissionrrs or 1862 have not, 
we cca fixed the day on which his Royal 
Highness Prince of Wales will superintend 
the distribution of medals. It is rumoured that 
the ceremony will not take place in the dila- 
| idated building, ‘but at the South Kensington 

cont Perhaps that will ae better ar- 

| Tangement: we can imagine nothing more de- 
| solate than will be ths asoaet of the. Exhibition 
| structure, in spite of all that banners and draperies 
| can do; while there can be no doubt that the 
damp and chill will furnish ample occupation 
| for doctors, if the crowd have their seats for 
| an hour or two under “the dome.” Few who 
| have been within the building during the last 
| month, = — —_ it filled with “ fog,” which 
no amount of ¢ can nst, will 

be willing to risk health, if Lary Ay oe On 
| the whole, it would be far wiser to announce 
| = advertisement that those to whom m: 

ve been awarded may have them by applyi 

to the subordinates, at one of the elisa a 
the i Exhibition.* 

“Tue ORIAL.”—The grou Joseph 
Durham, to be erected on ee din 








* Since these remarks were written, the Royal Commis- 
sioners have resolved not to call upon His wal Highness 
to distribute the medals: they will be “delivered when 
called for” to those who are entitled to claim them. The 
Prince of Wales is therefore relieved from a disagreeable, 
not to say de, ing, duty. We rejoice that it isso. The 
py wy is, that the day may be wet and cold,— 
as if that danger could not have been as easily foreseen 
| three months as itcan be now. The whole affair, dis- 
| creditable and humiliating as it has been from the com- 
been on Seed wa 

ers have done 
| their utmost to dishonour Great Britain, and to prevent the 
chance of another International Exhibition during the 
| present generation 





Mars. Tuornycrort is at work, by command of | 





Wales; for by that time, by God’s blessing, the 
yong Se will have married, and a Princess 
will with a Prince the affections of a people. 

Gsorce Crurksuank.—Few men in the pro- 
fession = oe py dige oo own with such 
vigorous ess youth to as George 
Cruikshank. He was popular =e than 
years ago, and is so still; we know of no other 
aon when stare Se be said. Mr. Cruik- 
shank is now holding at Exeter Hall an exhibition 
of his sg, Rar rete and drawi the dates 
of which go to the first year of t 


hot thewe could be two George i 
is not easy for indifferent persons to understand 
that the Cruikshank of to-day is the same who 


about 1792, and opens his portfolio dated 1799 
and 1801, from which time to the present he has 
given to the world a eee series of the 
most pungent satires on human folly that was 
ever conceived » tocar brain and set forth by one 
hand. Among the political and historical matter, 
for the most part serio-comic, are—‘ Bona 
led Ambition, seeks the Conquest of the 
World ;’ ‘ Discomfited at Leipsic, he flies from 
Death ;’ ‘The Corsican’s Last Trip under the 
Guidance of his Good Angel,’ &.; ‘The Irish 
Rebellion, 1798,’ twenty drawings; ‘The Cato 
Street Conspirators;’ ‘ Battle of Waterloo, 
from a description by Major Kelly, 2nd Life 
Guards ;’ ‘ Coriolanus addressing the Plebeians,’ 
in which are caricatured portraits of all the 
leading Radicals of forty age. The cata- 
logue gives one hundred and forty-seven numbers, 
but of these some contain twenty drawings and 
long series of book illustrations, and others sets 
of caricatures on every conceivable subject. To 
all who may see in what are called caricatures 
a greater —_ of purpose than appears upon 
the surface, this is an opportunity not to be lost. 
To the student of Art-history it is an occasion 
he will not again meet with in this direction. 
The world owes a debt to this admirable 
and venerable artist. He is now in a old 
age, honoured and loved by thou for his 
orts to promote the Temperance cause in Eng 
land ; and his latest production, ‘The Triump 
of Bacchus,’ contains a hundred sermons in @ 
picture. 

Arcuzo.ocicat Instrrut.—At the first meet- 
ing of the session, Mr. Blaauw read an account of 
some extremely fine mural paintings, recently 
discovered in Westmeston Church, Sussex. From 
the drawings and tracings that were exhibited on 
the occasion, there appears no doubt the paint- 
ings are of the early part of the twelfth century. 

RAWINGS BY Mopern Artists.—A very 
collection of drawings in water-colours is exhi- 
bited at Mr. McLean’s, in the ae The 
series comprises specimens of nearly every British 
artist who has pursued this branch of Art duri 
the present century, commencing with Girtin 
Turner, and including examples of all the mem- 
bers of the two societies. The whole of those 
by living painters have been obtained from them 
“direct,” as well as many by the “great men 
who have been among us,” for Mr. McLean has 
long been a “collector,” although only now he 
shows his collection with a view to sales. Mr. 
McLean has just published two most ae 
Curistuas Girts. They are collections of sm 
photographs in pretty cases, the one consisting 
of views of Windsor Castle, the other of scenes 
in Switzerland. They are miniature copies of 
Penn a seg a gs of Windsor Castle,” by 

“ wi 
of great cost. For the p' 
mation, and, indeed, of pleasure, little books 
are invaluable ; the prints are beautifully photo- 
graphed—every point of attraction is clearly 
seen. are no productions of the season 
80 attractive, nor any that can be more exten- 
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sively popular. Each volume consists of twenty- 
six subjects. 

Messrs. De 1a Rux, whose fame is “ Euro- 

,”.—for their improvements in “stationery” 
oe had large influence everywhere,—have issued 
their usual pocket-books, &c., for the new year; 
they are as perfect as works of the kind can be, 
not only as to external — but with regard 
also to their contents. letter-press pages 
comprise an immense amount of useful informa- 
tion ingeniously compressed. 

Tur Art-Union or Lonpon has resolved, on 
the motion of Mr. G. Godwin, F.RB.S., one of the 
honorary secretaries, to offer a premium of £600 
for the best statue or group in marble, under 
conditions to be hereafter set forth. The com- 
petition, in plaster models, will be to artists 
of al] countries. One year will be allowed for the 
preparation of the models, and another year for 
the completion, in marble, of the selected work. 
Is not, we would ask, permitting foreigners to 
enter into competition a from the 
object for which this society was instituted, namely, 
to promote British Art!—At the last annual 
meeting of this society, it was proposed, as we 

at the time, that a sum of money should 

be set aside out of the funds for the purpose of 
resenting testimonials to the honorary secretaries, 
Mr. George Godwin, F.R.S., and Mr. Lewis 
Pocoek, F'.S.A., for their long and arduous ser- 
vices in the cause canon wy iaa taal Smear 
was ¥ roperly o ; imself, 
both a ib an personal grounds. But a com- 
mittee was subsequently appointed to consider in 
what way thevaluable assistance of these gentlemen, 
during a period of a quarter of a century, could be 
best ised. Since then, another committee, 
consisting of three members of the council and 
six from the general body of subscribers, has been 
formed, to carry out a proposal of raising by 
subscription a sum of money to be expended in 
the production of two pieces of plate, to be pre- 
sented respectivel 


receive a hearty nse from the thousands who 
are interested in roceedings of the society. 
Any information on the subj 


on application to Mr. T. 8. Watson, hon. sec., at 
the office in West Strand, or to the local secre- 
taries and agents. 


— 
RAFALGAR Square.—Another year is gone, 
and sti]l the lions for the Nelson monument are 
not forthcoming. We regret much to hear that 
Sir E. Landseer is indisposed, insomuch that 
nothing is at present from his hands. 
It has been understood that the lions were ex- 
as the work of Sir Edwin Landseer, but if 
were asked respecting them, it is not impro- 
bable he might say that he never pledged him- 
self - a a of these works. Some on 
ago Sir E. Landseer pro to paint a subj 
in the refreshment cnet the vas 
and ae the drawing for it. It parry As a 
panel and two wings, t rincipal subj i 
the well-known “ end at ay at the 
pictures were never executed, not ) som any diffi- 
culty on the part of the artist, but much to his 
disappointment. With — to the lions, 
somebody must be responsible for their forth- 
coming; they are, we Tatiées, in the studio of 
Baron Marochetti. Whether the artists are 
agreed or not on the details of the designs, it is 
pa that the public knew something about 
em. 
Tue Orysta, Patace Picrure Gauiery has 
very successful during the last twelve 





| 


to Mr. Godwin and his | to 
colleague ; and we feel assured the invitation will , and usually fatal 


Tuz Loxpon Socretry or Woop-Carvers, 
which holds its meetings at 36, Howland Street, 
Fitzroy Square, makes an appeal to the public, 
and especially to exhibitors of decorative works 
in the precomaet abe for such a 
prints, wings, casts, &c., as wi 
enable the pier to <ietline tho eet, puaciieal 
by its members, by adding to their library and 
museum ; former of which is already com- 

of more than three hundred volumes, many 
of them ~_ costly and ye and me the 
society urchased. It ticularly urges 
upon the constieuiiag of edhibitors great 


benefit to be derived from the contributions of 


photographs and drawings, in promoting a 


thorough knowledge of Art-decoration, as the 


studies such a collection would afford are calcu- 
lated to improve and advance the art of wood- 
carving in this country. We trust the appeal 
will meet with such replies as to encourage the 
society in its meritorious labours. By the way, 


: : 
we have heard that this society recently applied 
recommend 


to the Science and Art ent to 
a lecturer on Decorative i 


signed by Mr. Norman 
tary, that the t was unable to give 
any assistance, for it could not “ obtain @ properly 
] lecturer on that sulject for itself.” 
this! after twenty years, and more, 
teaching, or assuming to teach, Decorative Art. 
It may well be asked, as it is often asked, of what 
ical use is the t? 

Moxvumert To tHe Bisnor or Mapras.—The 
sub-committee for the erection of a monument to 
the late Dr. Dealtry, Bishop of Madras, have 
selected Mr. Joseph as the sculptor by 
whom it is to be executed. The subject 
Bao artist is the Bishop ordaining Native 

gymen ; the alto-reliefs will contain Sy 
of the present Dean (the Bishop's son), Dr. Mur- 
that the best scul 
roduce im _ 


are now 


licy of “ competition,” which 
left the too frequently to second-class men. 
Woop-Carvine.—Some two or three years ago, 


will be afforded | we, in common with many of our contemporaries, 


noticed, in highly commendable terms, a very re- 
markable i of wood-carving, by Mr. 


We shall recur to this | William Bryer of Southampton: it represented a 


pair of fighting game-cocks, from a picture by 
A. Fraser 


Exhibition, where it 


_ obtained a prize medal, but found no purchaser 


ouse of Lords, | 


is now proposed to dispose of it by 


been formed to superintend the arrangements. 
We understand up is “on view” at the 


service, may see it. 

Amona THE MORE RECENT SreREoscoric Views 
published by Mr. Jones, 146, Oxford Street, is a 
series of nearly thirty illustrations of the Middle 
and Inner Temple, including, of course, the 
curious and beautiful church : an interesting series 
they will be found, not only by the members of 
these renowned inns of court, but by the public. 

Tue Memors or Lapy Moraan, edited by 
Miss Jewsbury, has made its appearance. We are 


_ compelled by want of space to postpone our notice 


| the ladies specially, though there ie i 


months, the sales amounting to at least £1,000 | 


more than those of the preceding year. Mr. 
Wass has greatly uetvel the style of the col- 
lections under his charge, and the fact that he 
has sold pictures nearly to the amount of £4,000 
in a single year, s signi ; 

Mr. Leicn’s Scnoo. or Art.—The usual 
monthly meeting of the Sketching Club, formed 
in this school, took place on the of Decem- 
ber, when the prizes, after a close competition, 
were awarded to Miss Tomkins and Mr. French 
respectively. ~ wey pene se pur- 
pose competing for ten guinea prize formed 
themselves into a committee for the selection of 
the subject, when ‘The Signal’ was chosen, and 
without restriction of size or style. 





of it till next month. 

Ro«mat’s Atmanac ror 1863 is a little pictorial 
bijou, gay with rich colours, and fragrant as a 
flower- It makes an irresistible oo to 

doubt 
of its finding favour with many of the other sex. 

Monograms, Crests, anp Arms.—A taste has 


been ing stronger and stronger for collect- 


ee os eos 
carefully classed and arranged, volumes of much | 


attraction and interest can be formed for the 
library or drawing-room, and family histories 
illustrated by their crests and coats of arms. It 
panne hapany OP | of such a taste, 
co ing, as this di ladies ing “mo- 
saapenn” ioe cndh alleen, aud lacing them in 
books, without class or order. At stationers 
were appealed to by fair collectors, and in self- 
defence saw the necessity for publishing illumi- 
nated pages, which were offered for sale. We 
have seen nothing to equal the perfection of the 


chosen | 


| phy, and Dr. Lugard. It is gratifying to find | 
y fe cege 
t works, instead the old 


. The work was sent to the International | 
gained much attention, and | 
: it | of the Great Exhibition. 
subscription, | 
for which purpose a committee of gentlemen has | 
| 1s not limited to that eo artisans 
the gro | in the silk factories of Coventry are 
_ Society of Arts, where any one desirous of aidin | very greatly from a general stagnat: 
@ most ingenious sculptor, to whom the sale of | 
the work just now would prove of essential | these latter, by 


} 
| 


| and, according to a new arran, 
shall 


of the new regulation, judging from 


sheets published by Messrs. Spiers, of Oxford. 
Coats of arms, crests, monograms, are given in 
various reliefs, and either in delicate or decided 
colours, and, whether for albums or letters, beau- 
tifully designed and drawn. The armsof the several 
= of Oxford and Cambridge are so perfect, 
that few “ men ” of either of our universities would 
like to be without them ;. indeed they deserve to 
be considered as heir-looms, framed and glazed 
for the “hereafter” of their children. Messrs. 
an oe also produced Posy — to receive 
ordinary monograms, &c., wi read 

uared for the very po ~ pharm A 

vantage to collectors. 

Mr. O’Douerry is executing a bust of his 
countrywoman, the beautiful Viscountess Guilla- 
more. This young Irish sculptor is working his 
way steadily into public favour. 

Grapuic.—The first Conversazione for the 
season 1862-63 was held on the 10th of December, 
gement, the 
name of each member occur as a contributor 
twice during the season, the number of contribu- 
tors will, in future, be double that of past years. 
Whereas last season the exhibition of pictures and 

idered insufficient, the operation 
ight, is likel le - 
night, is y to secure an ample supply, not- 
wihceading the difficulty of obaining ks of 
novel interest. This society has, at considerable 
cost, acquired the remaining drawings of John 
Flaxman, and these were attraction of the 
evening. They have been arranged, mounted, and 
framed in a most ingenious manner, the 
direction of Mr. Atkinson, the honorary 
of the society, being contained within the g 
panels of a Fran octagonal stand, at such a con- 
venient height that each drawing can be con- 
veniently examined. These panels revolve, so as 





has rivalled t 


to show both sides, the entire being glazed 
and filled with drawings. We have no room this 
month to do justice to these relics of a man who 
Greeks in their own art; we shall 
revert to the subject next month. 

Tue Casre..ani Jeweits.—The beautiful re 
duction in gold and gems of the Greek tiara 
found at Cume, the work of Signor Castellani, 
of Rome, which, with the Roman lady’s casket, 
formed one of the attractions of the Ttalen Court, 








has been purchased yy subscription made by 
several gentlemen, at head of whom are Mr. 
Beresford Hope and Mr. Layard, and presented to 
the South Kensington Museum, as a memorial 


Boox-Marxs.—The distress which, unhappily, 
the Lancashire manufacturing districts, 


e ng 
pa ion ¥ business. 
An attempt is bein to give employment to 
* the wow thats of nm ag wal 
many of whi sh Dap onan Tees, Ne 

are exceedingly elegant in design an uti 
in fren eon | , quite aye a ne Art. 
A large demand for these tty orna- 
ments would tend to alleviate much distress 

Messrs. Rowney & Co. have recently made 
several additions to their already large stock 
of chromo-lithographic prints. Among them 
are two of large size, companions, from ——- 

T. R. Rowbotham — ‘ Oberwessel, on 

ine,’ and ‘Neider Lahnstein and Castle of 
Lahneck,’ both most pi ue compositions, 
and pleasing in colour; but the former wants 
more force for a print of such dimensions, which 
might easily have been attained, without losing 
any aérial effect, by giving some additional sub- 
stance to the block of buildings in the middle 
distance. In the latter print, the pile of do- 
mestic architecture, on the left, stands boldly out 
in the warm sunshine. ‘The Cave beneath the 
Holy Rock, Jerusalem,’ is well copied from the 
drawing executed by Carl Haag for the Queen ; 
the treatment is difficult for such appliances as 
are at the command of mechanical but it 
has been satisfactorily grappled with. 

Messrs. Wiis Brorusrs, to whose many ad- 
mirable works we have frequently directed public 
attention, are producing, in terra cotta, a statuette 
of the lady who at present absorbs so much of the 
attention of all classes and orders in Great 
Britain—the young Princess of Denmark. 
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REVIEWS. 


Hanppook To THE CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND. 
Eastern Division :—Oxford, Peterborough, Nor- 
wich, Ely, Lincoln. With Illustrations. Pub- 
lished by J. Murray, London, J. H. anp J. 
Parxgr, Oxford. 


the various books descriptive of our national 
coebal which have of late years been published, 
Mr. Murray's “handbooks” must take a very promi- 
nent place for Lh eengenrmee coe an 
arrangement of subject, typogrs excellence, 
and for the superior ‘style in w ich the illustrations 
are executed. The five cathedrals classified in this 
volume as the “ eastern division,”—though — 
strictly speaking, ought not, aps, to nus 
placed, but is incl because it once formed a part 
of the great diocese of Lincoln,—have each of them 
features of architectural beauty and interest, scarcely, 
if at all, inferior to any others. Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, the cathedral of the diocese, contains —- 
of the various styles of architecture, from the 
Norman to Perpendicular, : ; sw A the — 
iscopal church in England ; w: magnificent 
deal roof of the choir remains to testify of the 
taste and lavish expenditure of Wolsey, who also 
made other extensive alterations in, and additions to, 
the sacred edifice. Portions of Peterborough Cathe- 
dral are su to have been built in the early part 
of the th century, somewhat prior to the oldest 
portions of Christ Church. It affords an excellent 
example of the gradual changes in style, from early 
Norman to fully developed early English, while the 
Perpendicular work of the eastern aisle, known as 
the “ new building,” erected in the fifteenth century, 
is scarcely less noticeable. The broad fan-tracery of 
the roof of this aisle, springing from the most slender 
columns, and spanning the entire width of the aisle, 
in a succession of noble arches, is especially worthy 
of attention for the grand and remarkable effect 
produced. The west front of Peterborough, with its 
triple arch, is a most unique feature: “as a portico,” 
says Mr. Fergusson, “ using the term in its classical 
it is the grandest and finest in Europe, though 
wanting in the accompaniments which would enable 
it to rival some of the great facades of continental 
cathedrals,” such, for example, as those of Amiens 
and Chartres. The first stone of Norwich Cathedral 
was laid, as stated by Mr. King, the author of this 
han by Bishop Herbert, in 1096, whose work 
is said to have comprised the choir and its aisles, the 
tower and the ts. Pe Kane we work of this 
edifice, especially as seen in ngthened nave, the 
— in England, except that of the Abbey church 
at St. Alban’s, is remarkably beautiful. 
The Cathedral of Ely back, in its earliest 
Qenk to the commencement of the twelfth century, 
its foundations were laid at the close of the 
eleventh, by Simeon, a relation of William the Con- 
queror. It contains examples of the different periods 
of Gothic architecture from early Norman to late 
Perpendicular ; and as chroniclers have recorded the 
exact date of nearly every portion of the building, 
it becomes of the h value and deepest interest 
to the student of ecclesiastical architecture. As a 
uliarity of the building, we may remark it is the 
Gothic church in Europe, measuring 565 feet 
from the exterior of the western porch to the 
exterior eastern buttresses. The nave, in style and 
construction, much resembles that of Peterborough 
Cathedral, both being late Norman. The paintings 
on the tower roof, and on that of the six western- 
most bays of the nave, are the work of H. L. Style- 
man le Strange, Esq., of Hunstanton Hall, Norfolk, 
an amateur artist of t talent, whose death, last 
year, we were unhappily called upon to announce: 
many of our readers will, doubtless, recollect, 
that while the restorations of the tower of this cathe- 


dral were in 1845, Mr. Basevi, the archi- 
tect of the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, fell 
from the upper roof, and was killed on the spot. Toa 
stranger, the most striking ion of the 
edifice is as the Cen Octagon, by 
some considered as the most beautiful and original 

to be found in the whole range of Gothic 
architecture. “The first impression here is almost 


the most graceful and 

no architectural 

when seen under 

h all such views so 

that across the octagon of Ely, 

the nave-aisles.” And we should 
pro ty 

y and su in the 

» designed by Mr. G. G. Scott, R.A., and pre- 





sented by John Dunn Gardner, Esq., of Chatteris, 
as a memorial to his first wife. Underneath a mass 
of rich tabernacle-work are five compartments, filled 
with sculptures in alabaster of subjects taken from 
the New Testament. Shafts of alabaster, round 
which a spiral belt is twisted, inlaid with agates and 
crystals on a gold ground, divide these compartments, 
and support the arches above. ” ; 

Though a cathedral existed at Lincoln in the 
early part of the twelfth century, by far the greater 
portion of the present building did not exist till 
considerably more than one hundred years later. 
The western front shows a mixture of styles, but 
still is grand and most impressive; the central of 
the three doorways is a fine specimen of late Nor- 
man, very rich in ornament. The nave is early 
English, and of great elegance, the piers being 
slender and set at unusual distances, producing an 
impression of ter space than is actually afforded 
by the width of the nave. There is, it may be pre- 
sumed, no cathedral in England which presents to 
the architectural and monumental student so many 
and such varied details in the way of ornamental 
work as are seen at Lincoln; they are of unrivalled 
beauty. 

With such books as this, showing what ecclesiastical 
architecture should be, and describing its noblest 
examples, there is no excuse for ignorance of the art. 
Examples and teaching here go hand in hand, for 
Mr. O. Jewitt’s exquisite woodcuts, of which there 
are very many, equal to highly-finished etchings, 
illustrate the most prominent features of the vener- 
able edifices which remain as the glory of the 
country, while they testify to the skill, the wisdom, 
the piety, and the liberality of our forefathers. 


Tue Dvucuess or Trasetto. By the Author of 
“Mary Powell.” Published by ArTHUR HALy 
& Co., London. 
This very interesting story is nearly, if not quite, 
equal to “ Mary Powell” and the “ Colloquies of Ed- 
ward Osborne,” which some years ago gained a popu- 
larity that, however at times it may have wavered, 
has never waned. There is certainty of high prin- 
ciple and pure feeling in all Miss Manning writes. 
Here she has a period and a string of incidents that 
ive this particular story a greater air of romance 
she has hitherto ind in, but it is romance 
founded on fact, and sanctified by religious truth. It 
will fully sustain the reputation of its accomplished 
author, who has written so much without having 
written too much, and of whom we hope never to be 
weary. 


GREECE AND THE GREEKS. By FRepRIKA BREMER. 
Translated by Mary Howrrt. 2 Vols. Pub- 
lished by Hurst anp Biacxett, London. 

These volumes come at a period fortunate for the 

author, fortunate for the publisher, and fortunate for 

the public. At the very moment when the eccen- 
tricity of the Greeks has drawn upon them the obser- 
vation of all Europe, this narrative of two years’ 
residence and travel in the land of marvellous 
memories,— 
“ Where every hand was freedom’s shield, 
And every heart was freedom’s altar !”— 

comes laden with the freshness of one of the most 

amusing, instructive, and genial of our modern 


travellers. We know the little Swedish lady well ; | 
we know that her enthusiasm is bounded by her love | 


of truth, and her good nature repressed by her keen 


sense of justice: her continual desire to praise is thus | 


kept in very tolerable order. She gives reasons 
and true for the popularity which King Otho and his 
—— queen gained and deserved, during a reign 
of thirty ; and at the close of the second 
volume adduces evidence, also too true, to prove why 
that paar was then on the wane, though we 
doubt if the traveller anticipated the conclu- 
sion and wild consequences to which Gio Seeneams 
of the people led. 
These volumes are by far the best that Miss Bremer 
has given to the world since her first tales of Swedish 
life achieved deserved popularity. She occasional 
recalls those land- of Grecian history, which 
however well known to the scholar, are not to the 
general reader so familiar as to read like a thrice-told 
tale: they are all well and the observations 
ey lead are and bear no evidence 
of “cram,” as if the writer had “read up” for the 
purpose of display. The great charms of the volumes 
are their vitality and variety. The scenery is sketched 
with a full pen, but not elaborated as scenery too 
often is; the sketches of the characters and fates 
and festivals are ing with life, and some 
descriptions by a pathos which calls forth 
earnest sympathy. Take as an example the account 
of the lepers in the caves appropriated to them in 


the Island of Santorin,—nothing ever written could 
be more pathetic. Miss Bremer’s love of Art has 
been ~ pee in the old land. Amongst other things, 
she tells us that Herr Siegel, the German sculptor, 
resident at Athens, discovered, about two years 
in the mountains of Maina, the celebrated old le 

uarry of Rosso and Verde Antico, all traces of which 
had been lost for many centuries. 

All our space permits us to do is to recommend these 

volumes to our readers, and to assure them that 
can be depended on for fidelity and truthfulness. The 
description of our sailor-prince, who has had the crown 
of Greece laid at his feet, will be read with t 
interest ; and Mary Howitt has so long cundinted 
Miss Bremer’s works that they seem to write with the 
same pen. We regret that the volumes are not illus- 
trated, they so frequently give subjects for pictures; 
engravings would add greatly to their value. 


InpIAN Faszs, from the Sanscrit of the Hrro- 
PADESA. Translated, and Illustrated in Colours 
from Original Designs, by Francrs JAComMB. 

Published by Day anv Son, London. 


There is a rather curious story told of these transla- 
tions. Miss Jacomb had not entered her eighteenth 
year when one evening she found herself engaged in 
alittle sparkling controversy with a gentleman, on the 
subject of female perseverance. “Well!” he said, at 
last, “if a lady would learn Sanscrit, and be able to 
it within a year, I would believe in the possi- 
bility of female perseverance.” Miss Jacomb declared 
she would “conquer the and translate it 
within the given time!” She did so,—and we have 
the pleasure of calling attention to her translation, 
and to the spirit with which she has entered into the 
beauty and character of the original, not only with 
her pen, but with her pencil. 
on iss Jacomb’s oom have _ chromo- 
i hed by Mr. W. R. ms ; and this singular 
tian of Saladhe amin combined with rare 
artistic skill and taste, cannot fail to find a place, of 
which it is worthy, in the drawing-room and the 
boudoir. 


HanpBook oF ELEMENTARY DrawinG; with 
Practical Instructions on the Formation and 
Conducting of Drawing Classes in Public 
Schools. Designed chiefly for the use of 
Teachers. By Ropert Hate. Published by 
Loneman & Co., London. 


Though we put little faith in any system which pro- 
fesses to teach drawing by the aid of books without 
the help of the master, or even with such assistance, 
unless the master is himself fully competent to per- 
form his task,—for this, after all, is the main point, 
—printed rules, instructions, and examples are not 
altogether to be ignored, for one intelligent student ~ 
out of ten ony Canellt by what is comparativel 
valueless to the other nine. Mr. Hale’s “ Hand- 
book” differs but little, if at all, from a score of 
similar publications which have come before us 
within the last ten or fifteen years: the examples 
are all good enough in their way—geometrical forms, 
| curvilinear objects, such as jugs, bowls, &., 
| : ° 
| and leaves and flowers, all in outline. It is the 
| stereotyped kind of teaching which prevails in all 
| our government schools of design, and whose only 
use is to create a race, even if it does so much, of 

ung mechanical draughtsmen, with ideas of Art 

y reaching beyond the limits of what is thus 

| placed before them. 

We do not object to what Mr. Hale has said and 
done, but do not see the utility of multiplying books 
identical in character. 





A Hanppoox To THE ART oF Wax-FLOWER 
Maxine. By E. J. Jaquzus. Published by 
HovuLston anD Wricut, London. 


This is a very plain and practical guide to a beautiful 
and interesting art, on which young ladies, who, 
generally, have so many idle hours on their 

might both pleasantly and profitably employ them- 
ade do not | Apogee 
pecuniary sense, but intend it to mean, 

wax flowers is an instructive occupation, giving an 
=, into botany, and teaching the wonderful 
mechanism of the most beautiful works of God’s 
creation. Miss Jaques speaks of herself as an artiste, 
and therefore we may assume she has more than a 
theoretical know of what she here writes about : 
at all events, her directions are clear and simple 
repecting the various flowers to which reference is 
mae ent, far as we can judge, may be readily 

owed. 
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